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This Month's 


As instructor in typewriting at the Arizona 
School, V. A. Becker initiated the inter-school 
typewriting contests which have become very 
popular this year. 

Harriet Montague is on the Volta Bureau staff. 

A teacher of the deaf with wide experience, 
Irene B. Young has also served as secretary- 
treasurer of the Progressive Oral Advocates and 
associate editor of Oralism and Auralism. She 
is now in New York City conducting the nursery 
school she describes. 

The paper by Henrietta C. Krantz was digested 
from a thesis in sociology presented at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii. Miss Krantz teaches at the 
Honolulu School. 

Amelia De Motte is one of the supervising 
teachers at the Illinois School. 

Many delightful articles by Elfrieda Sylvester 
have rejoiced Votta Review readers. She lives 
in Scranton, Pa., whence she sends.us the little 





Contributors 


ae that appear in The Teacher Across the 
Hall. 

During a year’s residence in Cincinnati, Eliza- 
beth Chambless, who now lives in St. Petersburg, 
Florida, spent many days in Eden Park. 

Votta Review readers are well acquainted 
with Helen Scriver, who was during 1933 a mem- 
ber of the Volta Bureau staff. On her way back 
to California in 1934, she stopped to hold lip 
reading classes in Greenville, N. C. 

John A. Ferrall is no doubt quite competent 
to discuss national finances, but in this article he 
deals with indebtedness of another kind. 

Director of Playground Story Telling for the 
New York Story League, Bertha Nathan has many 
interests. In the January Vorta Review she 
told us of another of her hobbies. 

Suggesting in the January Vo.ta Review that 
teachers discuss subjects of importance to them, 
M. Faircloth, a teacher of lip reading in Toronto, 


opens a discussion in this issue. 


























SUMMER SCHOOL 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


NONE AT FRANKFORT, MICHIGAN 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS, sponsored by 
the American Association to Promote the Teach- 
ing of Speech to the Deaf, will be held this year 
in cooperation with the University of Toronto, 
Toronto, Canada. 


By a generous arrangement on the part of the 
authorities of Central Institute for the Deaf, the 
courses which were to be offered by that school 
at Frankfort, Michigan, are being withdrawn, and 
Central Institute will lend its support to the plan 
of the Association. The Association will recipro- 
cate in 1936. 


Although the University of Toronto differs from 
American universities in its plan of operation, its 
governing Senate has made a special arrangement 
by which a certificate, stating the number of 
credit hours given, will be granted for special 
‘‘Association” courses. 


The summer session wil! open July 2 and con- 
tinue through August 9, 1935. Details are being 
arranged by the President of the Association, Dr. 
Elbert A. Gruver, the Chairman of the Executive 
Committee; Dr. Harris Taylor, and the following 
Summer School Committee: Dr. O. M. Pittenger, 
Chairman: Miss Mabel E. Adams, Miss Edith M. 
Buell, Mr. T. C. Forrester. A strong faculty is 
being assembled. Living expenses will be low, per- 
haps not more than $10 a week. Further infor- 
mation as to requirements, costs, courses, faculty, 
etc., will be available at the Volta Bureau in the 
early future. 


Begin now to arrange for attendance, and watch for further 
information in the Volta Review. Any service the Volta Bureau 
can render will be given gladly. 
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Educating the Employer 


By V. A. 


66 UT what in the world could a 
B deaf man do in my place of 
business?” a local business man 
asked me one day when we were discuss- 
ing the merits and “demerits” of the deaf. 
After suppressing an immediate urge to 
throttle him (you know the feeling), I 
went into a lengthy discussion, telling 
him of the many gainful occupations in 
which the deaf have been making a living 
for many years. He was surprised to 
learn that deaf people make excellent 
typists, printers, clerks, bookkeepers and 
so on. 

Several years ago Mr. Arthur G. Nor- 
ris of the Missouri School for the Deaf 
presented an excellent paper at the con- 
ference of Executives of American Schools 
for the Deaf at Colorado Springs. Mr. 
Norris pointed out that the biggest prob- 
lem of our schools for the deaf is not 
necessarily the training of the pupils there- 
in, but rather the training of the employ- 
ers without. In defending the right of 
deaf people to establish themselves in 
commercial positions Mr. Norris said: 
“Our real problem is that of beating 
down the resistance of employers to deaf 
people. I think it is foolish to teach 
vocations in our schools in which deaf 
people cannot find profitable employment. 
This leaves us the alternative of taking 
the line of least resistance, and teaching 
only the vocations in which we are rea- 
sonably certain that employment can be 
found, or of educating the employer to 
the value of the deaf workman, and then 
taking advantage of any natural aptitude 
of the deaf person.” 

In the fall of 1931, the writer con- 
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ducted a survey among the leading busi- 
ness houses of the country similar to the 
survey made by Mr. Norris. Of the houses 
that were contacted, about fifty took 
enough interest to answer. Most of them 
were quite sympathetic in their attitude 
toward the deaf. A few stated outright 
that the deaf would be unable to fill satis- 
factorily commercial positions in their 
firms. Most of them frankly admitted 
that they were not familiar with the work 
of deaf people and for this reason could 
answer with little degree of accuracy the 
questions listed in the questionnaire. The 
questionnaire read as follows: 


1. What kind of office work does your organi- 
zation sponsor that could be handled by trained 
men and women who are deaf? 


2. In what specific way would deafness be a 
hindrance to anyone employed in your offices? 
(Example: Inability to answer phone, etc.) 


3. How many deaf employees do you have at 
present who are taking part in the business 
routine of your firm? Please give title of posi- 
tion. 

4. Would you give employment to a _ well- 
trained applicant for an office position where 
good hearing is not essential? 


5. Which of the following occupations do you 
think would be the most practical for deaf 
pupils to follow? (a) Bookkeeping (b) Filing 
(c) Typing (d) Operating a comptometer (e) 
— a bookkeeping machine (f) Commer- 
cial Art. 


I sincerely wish that every teacher and 
administrator in our schools for the deaf 
could have a chance to read the answers 
that were received to the above questions. 
As a rule, these employers felt that deaf 
people should certainly be entitled to a 
place in the commercial field. They also 
felt that deafness would be no handicap 
in any number of positions. Most of them 
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wished to know more about the deaf and 
I am sure they would be willing listeners. 
Many of the firms replying have deaf 
people employed and made no_ bones 
about mentioning it. In fact they seemed 
to be quite proud of their deaf em- 
ployees. 

Following is a list of excerpts taken 
at random from the various letters re- 
ceived in answer to the above question- 
naire: 


Davey Tree Expert Company: “Several 
years ago we had a deaf girl in charge 
of our filing department.” 

Purina Mills: “We could consider giv- 
ing employment to a well trained appli- 
cant for a position where good hearing 
is not essential.” 

Name of firm withheld by request: “We 
have in our employ one person with this 
handicap who holds the position of ex- 
perimental engineer.” 

Sears Roebuck and Company: “The 
mail order routine is so fast moving and 
demands so much versatility on the part 
of our employees that it would not be 
possible for us to work out many posi- 
tions which could be satisfactorily filled 
by deaf people.” 

Drackett Chemical Sales Company: “In 
this office we have statistical clerks, typ- 
ists, file clerks, bookkeeping machine 
operators and billing clerks, in which 
positions perfect hearing is not essential. 
In the case of a file clerk where one must 
converse with other people in the office, 
imperfect hearing would be a handicap.” 

Johnson and Johnson: “Where filing, 
typing, comptometer work and any other 
office routine can be established on a 
strictly routine basis, or where a depart- 
ment can be organized with a group hav- 
ing the same physical handicaps we be- 
lieve it could be operated in a successful 
manner.” 

Nebraska Power Company: “From our 
very limited knowledge of deaf people in 
industry, it would seem that it would be 
hard for them to qualify for most posi- 
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tions, because as they grow in the organi- 
zation a certain amount of public con- 
tact would be necessary.” 

Armstrong Cork Company: “We do 
not feel that we can give you anything 
of value in reply to your letter as we 
have had no experience along the lines 
of employment of deaf people.” 

Caterpillar Tractor Company: “Know- 
ingly we have not hired any individuals 
so afflicted, and we are therefore not in a 
position to answer the questions asked in 
your letter.” 

Hawaiian Pineapple Company: “We 
have every sympathy in the world for 
people so afflicted, and the writer person- 
ally has known some people who are 
stone deaf and who have mastered the 
lip reading art to such an extent that 
they are hardly handicapped at all, so we 
have answered your letter realizing what 
they can do.” 


Name of firm withheld by request: “I 
cannot be positive about any of these 
things because we employ at the present 
time no deaf persons. Not for publica- 
tion; I don’t know anough about the 
subject.” 

Continental Baking Company: “We have 
in our employ a person who is both deaf 
and dumb. (Author’s note; here is where 
more education of the employer is 
needed!) We employed this person as a 
part time comptometer operator and have 
found his work to be very satisfactory. 
The work calls for adding and entering 
figures in ledgers. We think work of 
this kind to be well suited to the deaf.” 

Omaha and Council Bluffs Street Rail- 
way Company: “We have in our employ 
a few people who are deaf, and in case 
an employee becomes so handicapped he 
does not lose his position on account of 
ies” 

Bristol-Myers Company: “We feel that 
we are not sufficiently eligible to classify 
the positions most suitable for deaf pupils 
to follow as a business career.” 


(Continued on page 254) 
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The Nursery School and the Deaf Child 


By Harriet MontaGuE 


fered by the National Research Coun- 

cil after its second conference on prob- 
lems of the deaf and hard of hearing held 
in Washington, February 1 and 2, 1929, 
occur the following passages: 

“|... the auditorially deficient child, 
from birth to seven years of age, is at the 
present time virtually a closed book... . 
We know little about methods of testing 
hearing at the early ages, little of the re- 
tardation effect of auditory deficiency 
upon general development, and relatively 
little of the significance of one or two 
or three years of partial hearing at an 
early age with reference to the later gen- 
eral development of the individual... . 
The Conference recommends the establish- 
ment of a nursery school for deaf chil- 
dren, as the necessary basis for a sys- 
tematic and comprehensive study of the 
problems of the early period of life... . 
It further feels that it would probably be 
better to approach the whole group of 
problems from a general scientific point 
of view rather than from the viewpoint 
of a specific training or treatment pro- 
gram. . . . The school should be under 
a director selected primarily on the basis 
of scientific capability and administrative 
experience; and in the development of the 
school, the director should be given a 
relatively free hand.” 

In other words, the Conference recom- 
mended that a nursery school for deaf 
children be placed in the hands of persons 
trained primarily to handle nursery schooi 
problems rather than in the hands of per- 
sons trained primarily to educate the 
deaf. And it suggested that the young 
deaf child be studied thoroughly before 
a teaching program is formulated. 

Efforts were made to secure funds to 
carry out these recommendations, but the 
depression, following almost immediate- 
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ly upon the Conference, interfered with all 
such plans, and the carefully considered 
program outlined by the National Re- 
search Council has never been put into 
effect. 

However, as we read the opening para- 
graphs of this section of the report, writ- 
ten six years ago, we can see that progress 
has been made since it was written. We 
know a little more about testing auditory 
deficiency in young deaf children, and 
more about methods of using such hearing 
as remains to them. We know more about 
the advantages of early training for the 
very young deaf child, and there is a 
decided movement toward getting deaf 
children into school much earlier than has 
been the custom. 

Private schools for the deaf have for 
years been accepting pupils from the age 
of two or three; day schools for the deaf 
have in several localities established de- 
partments for the preschool child; and 
even large residential schools are estab- 
lishing nursery school departments. A re- 
port recently received from Russia de- 
scribes experiments made in the training 
of deaf infants, even as young as six 
months. 

All of these experiments and all of 
these sustained efforts have been under- 
taken by persons trained primarily to 
deal with the deaf child. And most of us 
will at once rise to say that this is as it 
should be. But among the scientists who 
enter the work without preconceived ideas, 
there is a growing tendency to regard the 
deaf child as a child first and as a deaf 
child afterwards, and to emphasize his 
points of similarity to the child of normal 
hearing before they begin to deal with 
special characteristics. To what extent the 
similarities may be relied on to bridge 
the gulf caused by his physical deficiency 


(Continued on page 249) 
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A Nursery School Experiment 
For Children With Impaired Speech And Hearing 


By IreNE BosHLER YOUNG 


HE perplexity of the parents of an 
infant or young child believed or 
known to have an impairment of 
hearing, is not greater than that of the 
physician or educator who is asked to 
solve the problem of that child’s early 
training. The pre-school deaf and hard of 
hearing children, as well as those with 
speech defects, have been served until re- 
cently by an extremely limited number of 
private classes, quite unable to train chil- 
dren remotely situated or unable to pay. 
The widespread establishment of nur- 
sery schools under the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration seemed to 
offer an opportunity to bring into the 
focus of attention the needs of the handi- 
capped child of nursery school age, with 
the suggestion that little children with im- 
paired speech and hearing be admitted to 
such groups. Accordingly, on June 4, 
1934, I opened the Speech and Hearing 
Nursery School at 535 West 123rd Street, 
New York City. Twelve places were re- 
served for children with speech defects 
or impaired hearing of any degree. A 
small group of these children were al- 
ready enrolled and awaiting the opening 
of the school. 

The school is located in a beautiful old 
building which was formerly the Jewish 
Theological Seminary and was lent by 
that group to the government for emer- 
gency nursery school uses. The building 
is large and well adapted to school pur- 
poses though certain changes were neces- 
sary to accommodate little children. Four 
emergency nursery schools, totaling one 
hundred and twenty children, were lo- 
cated in the building and staffed by thir- 
teen teachers, nurses, housekeeping assis- 
tants, a nutritionist, a parent educator, 
and a part time physician. 

The school hours are nine to three. The 
children are brought by an adult and 


taken immediately to the nurse’s office for 
the daily inspection. The nurse’s slip 
admits the child to his proper group. It 
is necessary for the groups to alternate 
in the use of the two play yards for, al- 
though there is a splendid roof space, we 
have not obtained the needed fencing to 
convert it into a play yard. Two groups 
are out of doors until 10:15 and two 
groups play indoors. During this period 
tomato juice is served. When the groups 
alternate at 10:15 there is a toileting pe- 
riod, and play is resumed. At 11:30 the 
children are again toileted and washed 
and rest for a few minutes before going 
to the tables which have been set for 
lunch. The nurses and other adults as- 
sist during lunch, making it possible to 
give individual guidance at this period, 
and enabling all members of the staff to 
have opportunity to know the individual 
children. 

After luncheon the children have cod 
liver oil, toilet, and nap. Before going 
home they are served milk and sand- 
wiches. 

Provision is made for a complete physi- 
cal examination when the child is first en- 
rolled, and at regular intervals he is 
weighed and measured. There has been 
a careful check of remedial defects and 
not only have the parents been directed 
in the matter of correction, but nurses and 
teachers have cooperated in taking chil- 
dren to clinics. In a few cases suitable 
clothing has been supplied through the 
cooperation of the parents’ group. Many 
of the families are living on very re- 
stricted means or are receiving some form 
of relief. They are encouraged to coop- 
erate and help one another. 

The activities of the parent’s group are 
many and varied. There are child study 
groups, and recreation groups. Occa- 

(Continued on page 252) 
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The Education of the Deaf in Honolulu 


By Henrietta C. KRANTZ 
(Digested from a longer report) 


and the Blind at Honolulu was or- 

ganized as a class for defectives 
about 1913. The report of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction for the 
year 1916 stated that for the past three 
years a class had been conducted for de- 
fectives including the deaf, the blind, and 
the mentally deficient of Honolulu. 

In 1920, the school was moved from 
the old Chinese Hospital in Palama to 
a site in Waikiki. Here the physical 
equipment comprised over five acres of 
land and a new two-room school cottage 
for the deaf. This was constructed in 
order to separate the nineteen deaf chil- 
dren and their two teachers from the 
mentally deficient children. By that time, 
vocational work had been instituted: bas- 
ketry, reed work, sewing, hammock mak- 
ing, etc. The health work of the school 
was cared for by Palama. 

During the biennium 1921-1922, the 
mentally deficient were transferred either 
to the Home for the Feeble Minded at 
Pearl City, now called Waimano Home, 
or to a class for mental defectives at the 
Training Department of the Normal 
School. At that time the name was 
changed to the Territorial School for the 
Deaf and Blind. There were 23 deaf 
and 2 blind children, with 3 teachers. 
The oral method was used with the deaf, 
whose course of study was broadened at 
this time to include rhythm. During 
these years, legislative appropriations 
made possible the construction of dor- 
mitories, a laundry and servants’ quar- 
ters. At the same time the old residence 
building was remodeled to comprise 
kitchen and dining rooms. 

By 1931-32, the enrollment had in- 
creased to 90: 38 deaf boys and 31 deaf 
girls; ten blind boys and 11 blind girls. 
In 1931, the legislature of Hawaii passed 


ge Territorial School for the Deaf 


a compulsory education law for deaf and 
blind children between the ages of 6 and 
18 years. By this time also much had 
been accomplished in the matter of car- 
ing for the health of the pupils. A part 
time physician and a resident nurse had 
been added to the staff. A_ physical 
examination of every child was conducted 
at the beginning of each school year, 
with follow-up work to care for any dis- 
ability which was discovered. The dental 
inspection was conducted at the school 
in the fall, although the pupils were 
taken to the Palama Settlement Dental 
Clinic for the necessary dental work. 
Nutrition classes had been installed by 
this time, with beneficial rest periods for 
the younger children, and those whose 
physical condition showed a need for 
additional rest. 

By 1933, the enrollment had mounted 
to 92: 37 deaf boys and 30 deaf girls, 
13 blind boys and 12 blind girls. The 
physical plant has been improved by the 
construction of a stone wall on the 
Leahi Avenue line, a road circling the 
campus and steel fences on the Ewa and 
Waikiki sides of the grounds. A vege- 
table garden on the Mauka side of the 
campus and landscape gardening on the 
rest of the land has made a decided im- 
provement in the appearance of the 
school plant. The buildings have been 
painted and are all in excellent condition. 
The present staff includes, in addition to 
the principal, Mrs. Mabel V. Lacy, five 
teachers for the deaf, two teachers for 
the blind, two industrial teachers, a resi- 
dent nurse, two supervisors, a matron, 2 
cook, a janitor, a laundress and a maid. 
A deaf boy is also employed as kitchen 
boy and a deaf girl as laundry helper. 
Twenty-seven children live at the school 
from September to June inclusive, while 
the remaining 65 spend some or all of 
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their Saturdays and Sundays at their homes. 

One special program to which the 
public is invited is presented annually, 
often at Christmas. The Hallowe’en mas- 
querade and the Valentine dinner are 
annual events in the lives of all the chil- 
dren of the school. Movies, which in- 
clude educational films, are presented 
for the deaf every two weeks, and radios 
and phonographs afford pleasure for the 
blind. Weekly swimming, the work of 
the Girl Scouts and the boys’ Y.M.C.A. 
club provide opportunities for the chil- 
dren to meet their hearing friends. Vari- 
ous religious organizations hold weekly 
meetings at the school for the benefit of 
both the deaf and the blind. The annual 
spring picnic at Hanauma Bay brings to 
a close the school year and often the 
children, whose homes are rather lonely 
places for the deaf or blind member of 
the family, wait anxiously for September, 
the month in which they may return to 
their school home. 

The growth of the school population 
has been rather steady and very rapid 
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since its establishment in 1914. The oral 
method of instruction is used. The aver- 
age number of pupils to a class in 1933 
was 13.5, larger than the average for 
this method of instruction. 

A chart showing the sex distribution of 
pupils brings us to a conclusion similar 
to that of Dr. G. E. Shambaugh, who 
stated in 1930, “Sex does not play an 
important role. Males are slightly pre- 
ponderant.” The Territorial School ap- 
parently varies somewhat from the or- 
thodox pattern in that for the last twenty 
years there have been slightly more girls 
than boys; that is, 494 girls and 483 
boys; or, in other words, 50.5% of the 
total number were girls. 


Inheritance of Deafness 


Of the deaf children in the Honolulu 
School, 15, or 50%, of the congenitally 
deaf show intermarriage among. their 
parents. 

8 cases parents lst cousins 
5 cases parents 2nd cousins 
1 case parents 3rd cousins 
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A survey to discover related defects 
among relatives in the families of the 
pupils disclosed the following figures: 

Deaf Department 


Paves GiGi i 2 
Grandparents deaf 2 
ties OM te tee 1 
Ppa Ges.) ls ie 1 
a qbenind To 1 
Bennet Be a es 
Guent webb eeiis 9 tig os a ed 
Cousin feeble minded... 1 
Blind Department 

ents eeF ao inde asl ae 2 
Grandparents deaf __...____--_____ 3 
Re et se ee ae 1 
Grandparents blind —_ 1 
I i a 1 
ee eee i eee 3 

There are several instances in the 


school where two or more belong to the 
same family. In the blind department 
there are two families each sending three 
children. In the deaf department one 
family sends three children and another 
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four. Several of the deaf children have 
a deaf brother or sister. 
Deafness or Blindness in the 
Immediate Family 
Deaf Department Blind Department 


1 other 7 cases 1 other 2 cases 
2 others Scases 2 others 8 cases 
3 others 4 cases 


The Child in His Home 


During the first years of its life, the 
school drew pupils only from the Island 
of Oahu, and most of them from the city 
of Honolulu. Gradually, however, people 
of the other islands have learned of the 
school. Now most of the parents of deaf 
and blind children in these outlying dis- 
tricts are being persuaded to send them 
to the school, although this means an 
absence of nine and one-half months 
each year. 

A map of Honolulu on which are 
spotted the homes of the pupils shows 
quite a regular distribution through the 
area which Mr. Burgess called the Zone 











of the Working Men’s Homes. Dr. Lind 
of the University of Hawaii, in looking 
at the map, suggested that there was ap- 
parently no correlation between poverty 
and deafness or blindness, since few of 
the homes are located in the transition 
area around Tin Can Alley and Hell’s 
Half Acre, an area in which the popula- 
tion is very dense as compared with the 
various other districts of Honolulu. 


The fact that a good percentage of the 
children attending the school come from 
fairly comfortable homes seemed appar- 
ent by a survey of forty of these homes 
in the city of Honolulu. The survey was 
conducted primarily to secure data re- 
garding the immediate family of the 
deaf child, information necessary for the 
teacher who must teach him relationships 
and the names of the members of his 
own family. Information as to the 
status of the home obtainable by ob- 
servation was noted, and in some cases 
throws interesting side lights on the be- 
havior of the child. Of the forty homes, 
nineteen might be listed as comfortable; 
that is, neat, clean and adequately fur- 
nished. The 7 listed as having good 
furniture were ones in which the amount 
and quality was rather more than one 
would expect. In most of the cases, the 
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homes were beautified by plants and 
flowers and in one case the children 
proudly exhibited their father’s con- 
servatory in which he was developing 
many varieties of orchids, an enterprise 
entirely apart from his regular occupa- 
tion. 

In regard to the religion in the homes, 
we were unable to get information on the 
religious belief of eight families, and six 
stated no preference. Of the remaining 
cases, the number of Protestant and 
Buddhist was the same, each about 30%; 
there were almost 25% Catholic and one 
Mormon family. Representatives from 
the various churches come to the school 
and in every case give the child as much 
religious instruction as is possible of 
whatever type the parents prefer. The 
various churches also arrange many 
social functions for the children at the 
school. 

Language 

One factor which gives rise to a serious 
problem for the school child of this 
generation is the factor of the language 
used in the home. The deaf child is 
particularly handicapped, for, in his 
speech and speech reading, he knows 
only the language used in the school, 
English, and communication with parents 
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“HOTTENTOTS”—PUPILS OF THE HONOLULU SCHOOL = PLAYING SAVAGES AS 
MUCH AS AMERICAN BOYS DO 


who speak only their native language is 
especially difficult. Of the deaf popula- 
tion at the school, almost 59% come 
from homes in which Japanese comprises 
the language used. Only a little over 
19% jlist English as the home language. 
The following tables gives the relative 














proportions: 
Home Lancuace oF Dear Pupits 
PIN. 055 59% 
English 19% 
Chinese ___. 8% 
Hawaiian 6% 
re 4% 
PIII inners 3% 
a ee 1% 


As the use of English becomes more 
prevalent among the homes of the pupils, 
it will make the matter of establishing 
contacts between the parents and the 
school much simpler. If the survey 
showed little else of value, it emphasized 
the need of such contacts. The pride 
which may be aroused by the caller’s 
interest in and praise of something about 
the home or some achievement of the 
parent will do much to bind the relation- 
ship of the child, his home, and his life 


at school. 


The Child in School 


The value of the school for the child 
depends upon the number of years it is 
able to serve him. Considering children 
formerly enrolled in the school, of 81 
cases the median number of years in 
school was 6. Four of these children, 
after special help, were able to continue 
work in regular schools; five moved from 
the Territory; two were unsuited to the 
work and were transferred to Waimomo 
Home, and there were two deaths. Chil- 
dren often arrived late, and these had 
fewer years of training than will be the 
case in later generations. The median 
number of years for the children still 
enrolled in the school is 4 years, a fact 
rather encouraging since, according to a 
similar table compiled by Mrs. Lacy for 
the enrollment of the year 1925, the 
median number of years was 3. Of the 
81 children described above, only 11% 
entered at the age of six or below. Of 
the present enrollment, 41% entered at 
the age of six or younger. 

Miss Weeber of the Teachers’ College, 
University of Hawaii, gave a series of 
tests to the deaf children at the school. 

(Continued on page 250) 
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EAR COLLEAGUES: 
ie. I take my pen in hand to tell you 

that I am sick, and hope you 
are the same—sick at heart over some of 
the recent “publicity” articles about the 
deaf. The pity of it is there is so much 
good in the articles — good publicity 
ruined by inaccuracies. 

Why will so many persons advocating 
hearing instruments let their enthusiasm 
run away with their common sense? These 
modern hearing instruments are miracle 
workers for partially deaf and hard of 
hearing children. Why must extravagant 
impossible things so often be claimed for 
them? The things they really have been 
proved to accomplish are enough to sell 
them. 

And: why on earth will the hearing 
world and everybody in it who talks or 
writes about the deaf insist on playing 
up the startling sensational “different” 
things about deafness, whether these 
things are true or only their impression? 

Tonight’s paper has a headline on the 
last page—Two Years in School Neces- 
sary Before Learning to 


Speak a Single Word. 


Then follows a fairly 

good account of tiny 

deaf children learning - 

their first bits of lip —==— 

reading. 
But we all know that 

plenty of deaf children 

learn to speak words 


after a very short time 






in school. Would the writer responsi- 
ble for that misleading caption men- 
tion these children? Certainly not. It 
was more eye-catching to use the sen- 
sational headline. The writer was thinking 
about a good story, not the effect of in- 
accuracies upon parents of little deaf 
babies. 

Nursery school children might be in 
school several years before they talked 
in words, but we teachers know that most 
deaf children would have a very credit- 
able vocabulary by the end of the second 
year. Indeed, I have had many children 
come to me even sooner, who were able to 
carry on a conversation as successfully, as 
far as what they wanted to know was con- 
cerned, as hearing children the same age. 

To be sure, we want publicity, all the 
publicity we can get—but this is the 
wrong kind. It will do our cause more 
harm than good. Already friends of mine 
who teach in the hearing schools are ask- 
ing embarassing questions as to whether 
that article was true. Two called me on 
the phone about it. This proves the ar- 
ticle was successful as an eye catcher. 
Too successful! 

Not long ago I learned of a wealthy 
woman who is having her deaf child 
taught at home, by private tutors, who 
know nothing about the special technique 
of teaching deaf children. She will not 
have her boy taught to talk, because, she 
says, “Deafness is affliction enough for my 
poor boy. I won’t have him go through 
the long slow process of learning to talk.” 
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So she arbitrarily condemns her child to 
a lifetime of dumbness. 

What effect will headlines such as the 
one in tonight’s paper have on parents 
like this woman, Colleagues? What use 
will it be for us teachers to try to per- 
suade them that plenty of congenitally 
deaf children are learning to talk in- 
telligibly? 

A few years ago we had an entertain- 
ment at our school, in 
which we had little girl 
flowers and fairies and 
little boy brownies. The 
fairies’ too economical 

4,=— guaze dresses looked 

, a bit skimpy, so we 
decided to trim them with gilt letters 
bearing the names of allegorical charac- 
ters they represented. A fatal mistake, 
Colleagues, though the dresses looked 
pretty and harmless enough. 





A reporter from one of the morning pa- 
pers came up to see the show. He seemed 
duly impressed when we let him observe 
how the little actors must get all their 
clues through lip reading, and how the 
fairies had learned the rhythm of their 
dance by putting their hands on the 
piano. The reporter brought a photog- 
rapher with him and promised us a good 
story. 


The next morning I rushed out and 
bought five copies of the morning paper, 
and immediately wished I hadn’t. The 
caption read: Deaf Mutes Give Show. 
Actors Wear Signs to Show Deaf and 
Dumb Audience Who Is Who. The rest 
of the article was entirely in tune with the 
heading. Not one word about the speech 
or lip reading, which the reporter had 
commented on, favorably, at school. No, 
the real facts would not have made his 
story so interesting! So he didn’t use real 
facts. He pepped his article up with 
fiction. 

Of course, we had a flood of protests 
from parents of children in the school, 
but that was not the worst of it. The par- 
ents knew the truth. How many other 
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people reading that misleading article 
would always believe that in shows at our 
school the actors must be labeled? 

It. seems impossible for ordinary hear- 
ing people, people that have had no con- 
tact with deafness, to imagine what it is 
like to live in a deaf world. It seems 
impossible for them to realize that deaf 
children are children first, and deaf after- 
ward—real children who have the misfor- 
tune to be deaf. Because they cannot un- 
derstand, they are all too prone to be 
curious about the deaf as different, pe- 
culiar, tragic. I have had visitors who 
were astonished to see 
the deaf children romp- 
ing and laughing. Any 
bit of startling evidence 
that would confirm the 
misunderstanding _ hear- 
ing world in the idea 
that deaf children are 
queer and different is 
too often snatched at 
by reporters and feature writers. 

Too often the sympathy that is lay- 
ished upon the blind turns into idle curi- 
osity when deaf children are being con- 
sidered. Any article or news that increases 
this tendency should be killed before it 
appears, Colleagues. And there is one 
way that sensational untrue reports about 
deaf children could be prevented. If every 
school for the deaf would insist that articles 
and reports by feature writers who visit 
the school must be submitted to the school 
head before being printed no deliberate 
misstatements in the stories would slip 
through. Movie stars and congressmen re- 
quire such precautions concerning inter- 
views. Why couldn’t we guardians of 
deaf children require the same precau- 
tions? 

But after all, we doubt if this sort of 
publicity harms our cause as much as 
the other kind of harmful advertising—the 
exaggerated claims of various over-zealous 
devotees of particular hearing instru- 
ments. The people who sponsor hearing 
instruments are supposed to be expert. 
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Laymen will believe them implicitly. Par- 
ents of little deaf children will long to 
think all the sponsors say is true, and 
more. Parents of deaf children are always 
longing to think that maybe—maybe—he 
does hear a little! We would too, in 
their places. 

Not all the advocates of hearing in- 
struments are too enthusiastic. Plenty of 
them are cautious and careful. But one 
misguided sincere fanatic can do a great 
deal of harm. 

Already in our own school we are be- 
sieged with inquiries from parents of chil- 
dren born deaf, children with no usable 
hearing. The parents beg frantically, 
“But such and such article in thus and 
thus paper tells of a stone deaf child who 
learned to speak beautifully through his 
hearing, using the Z . . . instrument, and 
to understand all that was said to him! 
I want to try it anyway, for my Bobby. 
O, I know you tested Bobby’s hearing on 
your audiometer, and you have every con- 
fidence that it is accurate, but if there’s a 
chance—” 

So much for the effect upon parents of 
harmful advertising of hearing instru- 
ments—not always done by those who are 
commercially interested, either! Often it 
is well meaning users of the instruments 
that do it! But what about the effect on 
children who have been unwisely experi- 
mented with? ; 

Jimmy Smith was in my class a year 
ago, and Jimmy Smith is not his real 
name. Jimmy has a hearing loss of 90-95. 
His hearing is tested at intervals, on an 
accurate audiometer. Jimmy comes from 
a superior home. His parents are intel- 
ligent, educated people. He was getting 
a fine understanding of language, and his 
speech and lip reading pleased all his 
teachers, when his parents became “sold” 
on a hearing instrument that had accom- 
plished wonders for a partially deaf child 
of their acquaintance. Then Jimmy was 
taken out of school, and put in the care 
of a private teacher who, by means of the 
instrument, was to “develop” Jimmy’s 
hearing. 
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Jimmy was out of school a year. He 
was written up in a welfare journal. 
The article proudly stated that Jimmy 
could distinguish five tunes, after inten- 
sive work with the hearing instrument, 
though what particular good it did Jim- 
my to beat the time of five tunes with a 
stick, since he could neither sing them 
nor hear music, but was merely getting 
the rhythm which any deaf child could 
get, we teachers at school could not see. 
It was said Jimmy could hum the tunes, 
and as soon as I saw him I demanded a 
sample, which he gave with pleasure. Of 
course he was merely saying the words, 
in the proper time, as all deaf children 
do when they “sing.” 

Anyhow, his parents finally realized 
that no instrument could make poor lit- 
tle Jimmy hear, and sent him back to 
school, where he was a year behind his 
classmates in speech and lip reading and 
language. But that is not the chief diffi- 
culty. Jimmy, born deaf, and taught to 
be happy and contented, had never fussed 
about his deafness. Now, whenever morn- 
ing prayers are said, his teacher tells me 
that Jimmy invariably adds, “O, God 
please help me. I want hear!” His 
whole interested attitude toward lip read- 
ing is vanished. “I do not understan’ you 
lips. I want hear,” he says. “If after a 
while very smart perhaps I will move to 
the hearing class?” His teacher has a 
pretty difficult task on her hands. For a 
whole year Jimmy was encouraged to be- 
lieve he heard when he didn’t hear, and 
that it was “smart” to hear, smart in- 
stead of lucky! 

Now we all know there is nothing that 
would make us teachers happier than 
some invention that would give hearing 
aid to these congenitally totally deaf 
children who are always nearest to their 
teacher’s heart. We go farther. We would 
welcome experiments with congenitally 
totally deaf children with the instruments 
now on hand, provided these were car- 
ried on out of school hours, and provided 
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the little deaf children understood that 
the experimenters were trying to help 


them, and the experiments were carried 


on in a light and happy way, with good 
humor on both sides if no results were 
obtained. We can’t approve of persuading 
any deaf child that he can “learn to hear” 
if he “thinks and is smart.” 

One more growl! We think demonstra- 
tors of hearing instruments should be 
trained to understand, and to be entirely 
truthful to parents about this: the partial- 
ly deaf children who have never before 
been able to hear sentences will have to 
have their understanding of language 
built up, and their hearing educated be- 
fore they can depend upon their instru- 
ment to hear for them. No hearing device, 
all by itself, is going to bridge seven or 
eight or even five years of deafness from 
babyhood. Hearing instruments are mod- 
ern miracles. Let’s accept them thank- 
fully and use them whenever we can, to 
get the most out of them, but do let’s be 
entirely frank about them to parents, and 
be careful that these parents understand 
just what hearing instruments can and 
cannot do. 


Dictionary 


An addition to any school room equip- 
ment is the new THORNDYKE JUNIOR 
DICTIONARY. 


Everybody knows Dr. Thorndyke’s fame 
as the educational psychologist of Colum- 
bia University. Realizing that many a 
school child was puzzled by the compli- 
cated definitions in ordinary dictionaries, 
Dr. Thorndyke created this delightful chil- 
dren’s dictionary. It is based on the 
principle that “children need simpler and 
fuller definitions than adults.” 


The book is attractively bound in red. 
The type is large and readable. There are 
nearly two throusand pictures, and there 
are instructions for teacher and pupils in 
the preface. The book is designed to pre- 
pare children to use big dictionaries later 
on. 
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There is a full pronunciation key. 

The teacher of deaf children, who al- 
ways expects to translate dictionary defi- 
nitions into simpler language for her 
handicapped _ pupils, z 
will find this Thorn- 
dyke Jynior Diction- 
ary invaluable. Even 
deaf children can use 
it themselves. It 
should prove useful, 
also, to the printing 
classes in Vocational 
Departments. 





In April 


In April I go out to see the spring. 
I cannot believe the warm sun is real. 
Woodpeckers and robins are back again. 


I wish I could tell them how glad I feel. 


In April I go out to see the spring, 
And watch all the tulips and daffodils 
grow. 
I wish I could tell them how pretty they 
are, 
Much prettier now than a year ago. 


In April I go out to see the spring, 
And pink and white perfumed blossoms 
fall. 
I wish I could tell all the beautiful trees 
In spring time I love them best of all. 


If Teachers’ Meetings Were Adver- 
tized Like the Movies 


I 


Have you Palpitated with Eagerness 
over Johnny’s sh? Have you thrilled with 
joy when Mamie didn’t say sickus for 
six? Then do not miss the fiery rapture 
of Miss G. Tell "Em, direct from Eng- 
land’s Best School. Four o’clock. Audi- 
torium. Main Building. 

II 

Should a Teacher Sacrifice All for 

nasal sounds? You will laugh, you will 


weep, with Dr. Ed Nose It, as you see 
the remarkable demonstration of the 
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magic Snuffles-Stopper,—science’s _ latest 
wonder. Tuesday. Three o’clock. 
Ill 
Gigantic! Stupendous! Colossal! Ex- 


hibition of Bird Houses, Lamp Bases, and 
other Marvels of Wood Work created in 
the Vocational School. Gym _ Building. 
Half-past four. 
IV 

Alexander Melville Bell said (or may- 
be he didn’t): “If I have a favorite lan- 
guage it is Visible Speech.” We have 
delved into by gone days, and brought 
you the Real Visible Speech, produced 
for You by thirteen Star Visible Speak- 
ers. Do not miss this rare opportunity. 
(Have you paid your yearly Teachers’ 
Meeting Dues?) : 


V 


Should a teacher Tell Her Family? 
Should she share with them the never 
ending happenings of her School Day? 
Should she cry out when Brother Chokes 
her? When Mother faints from the 
Strain? Mrs. Elwood Retyred will re- 
peat her delightful fascinating lilting lec- 
ture, When We Taught Right, on Wed- 
nesday at four. 

VI 

Love in a School Room. Can it hap- 
pen? Does it happen? Hearts aflame? 
Eyes aglow? Chills and thrills? The 
First Kiss in front of the Blackboard? 
You who have known Romance will Adore 
the talk next Thursday by Dr. Tess Tek- 
nologee, who isn’t going to mention it, 
but married the school janitor seventeen 
years ago. Come and see her. (I’m sure 
nothing would keep you away.) 


The Question Corner 


We were surprised and pleased to get 
some friendly interesting letters from Col- 
leagues this month. Thanks to the writers. 
Barrelsful! This teacher knows how hard 
it is even to get bread-and-butter letters 
written after the evening’s hektographing 
is done. 

One letter had a question in it with 
which we scurried to the Oracle for help. 
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The Question 


The children in my fourth-year class 
know the proper question forms when we 
have written check ups, or oral drills. 
But in ordinary conversation they never 
use the question forms. They say, “You 
bought?” or “Your dress is new?” or 
“We will go to the movies?” How can I 
make them use the question forms when 
they simply won’t? 


The Answer 


There’s only one way to make your 
pupils speak correctly. Jnsist upon it. 
Refuse them the information they are after 
until they use the proper question form. 
If it is something they really want to 
know, they will manage somehow to re- 
collect the proper way to ask for informa- 
tion. Depend upon it. No matter how 
hard it is to be strict about this, it will 
pay you to be firm, for every time they 
find out what they want by a statement 
they miss another chance to get the ques- 
tion form fixed in their minds. 

Praise the child who asks a question 
correctly. Let him be class spokesman 
for a question everybody wants to ask the 
principal, “because Tommy knows how 
to ask questions.” 

If a child falls down on the proper 
form, let all the children write it on the 
blackboard. Keep the corrected forms on 
the blackboard where every one can see 
them for reference. Lots of times the same 
form will suffice. 

Occasionally have a period when the 
children can divide the class into twos, 
and write questions to one another on the 
blackboard. 

Every morning, when you come into the 
school room, write a scant bit of news 
on the blackboard that the children will 
surely want to ask more about: “My dog 
got lost last night,” or “Tonight I will go 
to a party,” or “There is a surprise for 
you in my closet.” I find that concen- 
trating on questions for a week or two 
helps out considerably. 

Occasionally, have something missing 

(Continued on page 258) 
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Home and School ; 

















tells of the delight and value of hobby 

riding for a deaf child in such a fash- 
ion as to make us all wish that we could 
provide similar outlets for the children 
under our care. 


Hobbies and the Deaf Child 


The scientist tells us that there are three 
kinds of hobbies: those for acquiring 
facts, those for acquiring things and 
those for the purpose of creating things. 

The child who acquires facts will sure- 
ly become a student of history, science, 
sociology and research. The child who 
enjoys acquiring things will have a wide- 
spread interest in life; his nature will be 
many sided, with a wholesome curiosity 
in all directions. The child who creates 
finds no limits in his pathway but is filled 
with a consuming interest in arts and 
crafts. 

Hobbies are important to us all, espe- 
cially so to the deaf child. Man needs 
something to play with outside his daily 
occupation; likewise, children need hob- 
bies. Deafness makes the development of 
hobbies doubly important. 

The cultivation of hobbies, under gui- 
dance in their selection and development, 
not only gives the deaf child broad knowl- 
edge. but spares him from such undesir- 
able habits as time-wasting, delinquency, 
tantrums and a bored outlook on life. 
Hobbies become a mental and physical 
safeguard in this day of unwholesome 
rounds of pleasure. 

It is possible that I unconsciously 
started the first steps on the road to 
hobbies. In earliest childhood, our chil- 
dren had a place of their own for easy 
access to their toys and trinkets. Built-in 
cupboards made an attractive display of 


|: the following article a mother 


toys, and collections from pockets (which 
often divulged hobbies) were placed there. 
A long shelving along one side of the 
room became necessary in time and, as 
the collections grew, bookcases and dis- 
carded tables were added until there is a 
room duly called “Our Museum.” 

The real beginning of our museum was 
a large rusty key which our deaf child 
dug up in our back yard and which, 
therefore, was a “find.” He mounted it on 
a card and labeled it. A tiny jug, found 
under our front porch, was entered as 
“found in... .” A little flat stone just 
the shape of a shoe sole was mounted and 
under it was written “This is a shoe 
stone.” These had a place of honor on 
a shelf and I tried to handle them as 
reverently as he did. 

Immediately I began to guide the hob- 
by desire. We have many and diverse 
collections, some of which are valuable 
and some of which are not. Among them 
are a stamp collection, a coin collection, 
a butterfly collection, a cigar band collec- 
tion and others. There is quite a col- 
lection of rocks and minerals, many of 
which our son himself found; there are 
some valuable fossils, which he prospected 
for. Our friends became interested and 
have contributed at different times rare 
stamps, coins and many other things. 

A hobby which inspires most children 
is that of building and creating. This 
desire comes early in childhood and we 
have provided tools, nails and plenty of 
boxes for it. A hobby is of little interest 
to the child if his parents do not en- 
courage him. For one whole year a 
rather wobbly, unpainted bed table stood 
beside my new walnut bed. No finished 
product could have been made with more 
pride and love. Later our son became 
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more proficient in woodwork and now his 
handiwork is found all over the house. In 
his museum are some cleverly mounted 
fossils, a home-made assembled agate 
grinding and polishing machine and 
model airplanes of his own planning. 

This museum demonstrates the fact that 
hobbies lead to the arts and crafts, for 
specimens of his own art are on the 
walls and several pieces of sculpturing are 
here and there. 


Just what do’ I think this almost life- 
long pursuit of hobbies has meant to our 
deaf son? First of all, it means that 
there have not been many idle moments. 
(The last few years he has complained 
that there has not been enough time to 
do all the things that he would have liked 
to do.) It has been responsible for an 
interest in a wide variety of subjects, so 
that the development and progress of 
civilization and the pageantry of history 
are doubly interesting to him. He has 
learned the elements of geology from rock 
collecting; and the fossils taught him the 
evolution of life, so he was ready for 
biology. Stamp and coin collections have 
given him an interest in other peoples and 
governments of today. Looking for rocks, 
agates and fossils has given an interest 
in nature, whose beauty and wonders 
permeate one’s being. He has learned to 
be resourceful and he has acquired crea- 
tive abilities. All these things have 
brought him peace and happiness, while 
petty emotions have been banished. 

Thus it is we feel that it has paid to 
have hobbies in our household, and we 
do not yet know the final result of their 
pursuit. 

—A MorTHer. 


A contributor discusses the vision of the 
deaf child. The book to which reference 
is made, “Special Education, The Handi- 
capped and the Gifted,” a report of the 
White House Conference, is one to which 
every teacher and all those dealing with 
handicapped children should have access. 
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The Seeing Eye 
“Never did I behold such a rattle-brain 


as that youngster,” mourned the teacher, 
“He is no lip reader, of course, but I 
make provision for that difficulty by see- 
ing that the other children put all the im- 
portant points on the board in the course 
of a recitation. Even then he doesn’t get 
them. He doesn’t even copy correctly 
when things are before his eyes. And half 
the time he is teasing the youngster next 
to him or pranking with something he 
pulls out of his pockets.” The line be- 
tween the teacher’s eyes deepened as she 
concluded her enumeration of woes with, 
“And I believe he has a perfectly good 
mind in spite of his foolishness. I feel 
disgraced to have him fall down so con- 
sistently. There must be some way to get 
at him.” 


The principal took a seat at one side 
of the room and spent an hour studying 
the boy, while school work went on as 
usual. Her notes read something like 
this: 

Teacher—Approach to subjects good. 
Work well-prepared and brisk. 

Class—Attentive and interested. Re- 
sponse good. 

Jerry—Attentive at first. Easily wearied. 
Scowls, twists face, restless. Tears paper 
into small bits and scatters on floor; class 
disturbed. Written work—bad posture, 
slumped over desk. Writing poor—sever- 
al things mis-copied. Attitude—don’t care. 
See oculist. See superintendent about 
lighting of room. 


A subsequent visit to the oculist brought 
the verdict Myopia. This, with the accom- 
panying figures, meant that Jerry was a 
near-sighted case of pronounced type. Ef- 
fort to read from the blackboard produced 
strain and fatigue in a very short time; 
he must of necessity guess at all the 
lighter crayon strokes on the board; in 
order to write he must crouch uncom- 
fortably over his paper and form large 
scrawls. 

When glasses had been fitted and Jerry 


had become accustomed to them, his 
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mischievous tendencies became submerged 
in interest; the discouragement that had 
followed continuous failure vanished, and 
his hungry mind took hold of school 
work with eagerness. He had never sus- 
pected that his vision differed from that 
of his classmates—that everyone did not 
live in his blurred world: therefore his 
failures had seem to him dispiriting evi- 
dence of dullness. 

The consultation with the superinten- 
dent was less fruitful of immediate re- 
sults because there was no money to 
make the needed changes in the lighting 
of the room. 

“Helen is the poorest lip reader in the 
class,” declared another teacher, “And 
clumsy beyond words. In school she 
bumps against things till nothing is safe, 
and in gym she is hopeless. What is the 
matter with the child?” 

The principal invited Helen for a little 
walk that afternoon. Across the road were 
apple trees on which the light green of 
the young fruit contrasted pleasantly with 
the dark shade of the foliage. 

“How pretty the little apples look!” 
remarked Miss... . 

“Where?” asked Helen. 

Miss . . . . stopped and pointed to the 
nearest tree. “There,” she said, “Among 
the leaves.” 

“T don’t see any apples,” said Helen. 
And they strolled on. 

Twice in the course of the walk Helen 
lurched against her companion. Said Miss 
.... “What is the matter?” 

“The ground moved,” replied Helen. 

A visit to the oculist disclosed choroidi- 
tis—a disease in which tiny blind spots 
develop in the choroid membrane of the 
eye, often extending to other membranes. 
In Helen’s case the trouble was, fortunate- 
ly, stationary, but had caused permanent 
impairment of vision. In addition there 
was such a high degree of astigmatism 
that, since the eyes could not work to- 
gether, one had fallen into disuse. “If I 
had seen her before she was seven,” said 
the doctor, “it could have been corrected. 
Now there is little to be done except to 
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get her to cover the active eye and force 
the other one to work as much as she can, 
and to have her look steadily at distant 
objects very often.” 

With proper glasses Helen soon found 
that the ground was stationary, that her 
world was far more colorful than she had 
dreamed, and that lip reading was an 
art she could master. But the amount of 
vision lost in early childhood could never 
be regained. 

The fact that a child who is deprived 
of one sense is apt to concentrate his at- 
tention upon the other four as sources of 
information is often misinterpreted. The 
blind child learns more from his sense of 
smell and hearing than his normal broth- 
er; the deaf child becomes sensitive to 
vibrations and visually observant beyond 
the ordinary; hence, concludes the un- 
informed onlooker, it is evident that 
Providence has provided compensation 
for lost senses by bestowing extraordinary 
strength upon the others. This optimistic 
view would do no particular harm if its 
influence remained purely theoretical and 
sentimental. Unfortunately, its practical 
outgrowth has often been a tacit agree- 


~ ment that perfection of hearing in a blind 


child and of vision in a deaf child may be 
taken for granted; a fallacy much more 
easily detected in the case of the former 
than of the latter. 

The reports of the White House Con- 
ference (See “Special Education, The 
Handicapped and the Gifted,” Section 
III, Education and Training, White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion; The Century Co.) estimated that 20 
per cent of the children in the elementary 
schools of the United States have eye dif- 
ficulties, and that over 19 per cent are 
capable of education within the normal 
group IF proper remedial measures are 
taken in their behalf; while less than one 
per cent, possibly one in 500 of our ele- 
mentary school population, are candidates 
for sight-saving classes. 

The following excerpts from an article 
entitled “The Sight-Saving Classes of 
Baltimore City,” by Benjamin Rones and 
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Olive Whildin (See the Baltimore Bul- 
letin of Education, October - November, 
1934) aid the layman in appreciating the 
seriousness of the problem of school chil- 
dren’s eyesight: 

“Out of a total school population of 
90,176 in grades one to eight inclusive, 
159 children were enrolled in the sight 
saving classes. However, this does not 
mean that these were the only children 
with defective vision in the schools. Nu- 
merous children of this type were and are 
still attending the regular classes. They 
present a definite problem. They are kept 
in the regular grades for diverse reasons, 
the chief of which is the objection of 
parents to having their children segre- 
gated in a distant school and the lack of 
adequate means of detecting children of 
poor vision. 

“In our total of 159 children there are 
89 showing pathological changes which 
have resulted in decreased vision. The 
eyes of all of these children have been 
permanently damaged by the disease pro- 
cess, but the condition is practically sta- 
tionary, and its progression is not depen- 
dent upon the use of the eyes. Our func- 
tion here is to enable these children to 
utilize to the maximum the limited vision 
that they have. We can feel fairly certain 
that the visual potency will not be dimin- 
ished with the passage of time. 

“The myopes, however, present an en- 
tirely different problem, and it is our feel- 
ing that the sight saving authorities should 
consider them from a different viewpoint. 
Myopia, or near sightedness, is usually 
due to an enlargement of the size of the 
eyeball. In its lower degrees it is an 
anatomical anomaly, comparable to var- 
iations in size of other organs, such as 
the nose, ears, and hands, and is thus not 
considered to be a disease. Due to the 
slight increase in the size of the ocular 
globe, it is necessary for such children to 
wear glasses to bring objects to a focus 
upon the retina and thus afford distinct 
vision. The total handicap is the neces- 
sity of wearing glasses. However, there 
is a group of cases where the enlarged 
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eyeball, instead of maintaining its ac- 
quired size, continues to stretch; in other 
words, we have a ‘progressive myopia.’ 
This is not a normal variation, and must 
be regarded as a disease of considerable 
gravity. With the progressive enlarge- 
ment of the globe, the delicate retina can- 
not stretch, and fissures appear in it, 
which often lead to a detachment of the 
retina and total blindness. In this pro- 
gressive stage concave glasses of increas- 
ing thickness must be worn, and a point 
is soon reached where even the wearing 
of glasses cannot afford distinct vision. 
It is essential that the myopes be care- 
fully checked at frequent intervals in 
order to determine whether or not their 
myopia is stationary.” 

Considering the problem from the angle 
of the deaf child’s situation, and accept- 
ing the 20 per cent estimate of the White 
House Conference as a basis for figuring, 
we may conclude that among the 20,508 
deaf children in the special schools of the 
United States in 1934 there were about 
4.000 suffering from defects of vision, and 
that of these approximately 200 should be 
placed under sight-saving conditions. 
When it is considered that the educa- 
tional period of deaf children usually is 
longer than that of hearing children; that 
parental contact and criticism in regard 
to the lighting and equipment of class- 
rooms are less frequent in the case of the 
child in the residential school than of the 
one in the public day school; and that 
in many cases a disease which has caused 
deafness has affected the vision also; it 
seems not improbable that the percentage 
of visual defect among the deaf is actual- 
ly greater than among hearing children. 

The question may be legitimately raised 
whether, in consideration of the depen- 
dence of the deaf child upon vision, either 
parents or school authorities are giving 
sufficient attention to the prevention, dis- 
covery and relief of eye troubles. Since 
the eye does not attain its full growth 
until the age of seven, it is evident that 
preschool care is required to prevent 
strain during its normally far-sighted pe- 
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riod, and that close work should be 
avoided during the earliest part of school 
life. And since it is only through the 
watchfulness of parents, school authori- 
ties, and individual teachers and care- 
takers that children are brought to the 
attention of the oculist, it is evident that 
not only should periodical tests of vision 
be made but that everyone in contact 
with the child should be familiar with 
such indications of eye troubles as watery 
eyes, red eyelids, puckering of the fore- 
head, crossed eyes, inability to see at a 
distance, close up, or at one side, undue 
fatigue, the habit of holding the head on 
one side or, in a deaf child, peculiarities 
of gait. This last item is of importance 
because in certain types of deafness the 
sense of balance is destroyed, in which 
event walking without proper aid from the 
eyes becomes a difficult feat. 

The tribe of school architects who built 
for appearance rather than education was 
at one time large; happily, it is decreas- 
ing. We all know, in theory at least, 
something of the essentials for safe and 
comfortable classroom work so far as 
eyesight is concerned. We know that, 
ideally, the outdoor light should come 
from one side and to the left of the pu- 
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pils; that there should be at least one- 
fifth as much window glass as floor; that 
the best light comes from the top of the 
window; that windows should be so 
placed as to avoid glare on the black- 
boards; that blackboards should be of the 
best quality; that artificial lighting should 
be scientifically adjusted; that the color 
of the walls should be chosen for light- 
reflecting quality as well as for beauty 
and cheerfulness; that all surfaces should 
be in flat finish. But not until political 
groups are convinced of children’s impor- 
tance and architects are trained to con- 
sideration of the necessity for conserva- 
tion of health and sight in school chil- 
dren will these things become general. 

The education of a deaf child involves 
the substitution of touch and sight for 
hearing—a double load on the organs of 
vision in many situations. With due safe- 
guarding, this load is as a usual thing 
sustained easily and at no risk. But Helen 
and Jerry are not figures of speech: they 
are living, breathing examples of the need 
for solicitude in regard to the sight of 
deaf children. Without this solicitude 
many more Helens and Jerrys will be 
handicapped by needlessly inadequate 
education. 
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Mental Hygiene of the Deaf Child* 


AMELIA DEMOTTE 


deaf child has no traits that are his 

because he is deaf. He has temper 
tantrums, but they are staged because he 
has discovered he can get what he wants 
by means of them. He is disobedient, 
wilful and stubborn as other children 
are and for the same reasons. Nervous- 
ness might be judged more extreme in his 
case than in the average hearing child. 
This frequently is due to his physical 
condition. Perhaps he has running ears, 
perhaps his ear aches (and we know 
there is nothing more painful), perhaps 
there is a pounding in his head or a buzz- 
ing in his ears. A hard of hearing wom- 
an told me recently there were four differ- 
ent noises in her head and ears most of 
the time. This is quite enough to make 
one nervous. The little deaf child does not 
locate his trouble and can not tell us about 
it. So he shows extreme nervousness and 
we put it down to mean disposition. This 
is one more argument in favor of giving 
each child on entering school a thorough 
physical examination and watching the 
ear and nasal passages carefully and giv- 
ing them continuous treatment until they 
are clear. The preservation of even a 
small degree of hearing is of great value 
to the deaf. 

Most of the mental attitudes of the deaf 
child come as a result of the manner in 
which he has been trained at home. In 
this way, his case presents many problems 
in mental hygiene. Either he has received 
too much attention or he has been neg- 
lected. There is rarely a medium ground 
and in only a small per cent of the homes 
has the treatment been wise. In a great 
many cases the disease which caused deaf- 
ness left its mark and the child is below 
normal physically. Naturally, this calls 
for pity and attention from every one, 
and he comes to feel that the center of the 


|: HAS always seemed to me that the 


* A paper written for the class in mental hygiene, 
Illinois College, Jacksonville, 1934. 


stage is his by rights. This must end when 
he enters school. In the first place, we 
want his health to improve so much that 
he will not need the attention he is in the 
habit of receiving at home. In the sec- 
ond place, there are many around him 
eager to get and hold as long as they 
can the center of the stage. In some fam- 
ilies, the affairs of the household pivot 
around the deaf child. He is the center of 
all their movements. A few years ago, a 
father brought his son, a boy of nine, to 
school, and said he did not know how 
they would get along without him on the 
farm as it was he who decided every 
morning how they should plow: if he said 
tractor, they used the tractor and if he 
said horses, they used the horses. The 
authority seemed not to have hurt the boy, 
as he has never once questioned the teach- 
er’s right to direct but has seemed to 
recognize that here was one who had 
authority as he had enjoyed it at home. 

Frequently the deaf child is the only 
deaf person in the community, and all are 
interested in him and sympathetic toward 
him. Suppose, as a little tot of three and 
a half, he goes to the store with his moth- 
er. He wanders behind the counter and 
picks up some candy or a toy. The store 
keeper laughs and thinks it is cute and 
says “Poor little fellow, he’s deaf, let 
him alone, let him have what he wants.” 
Then later when he is a few years older 
we call it stealing and punish him for it. 
It is the duty of the teacher to inhibit 
these childish tendencies and help the 
child to integrate his personality on a 
higher level. He must learn not to take 
what belongs to another child or to the 
teacher, and always to speak the truth. 
Lying is probably next to stealing the 
most primitive misdemeanor. 

The deaf child’s usual avenue of escape 
from trouble is rationalization. Along 
with many normally hearing adults, he is 
unwilling to shoulder responsibility or 
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blame. Johnny on the right or Mary on 
the left or a sore finger is always the 
cause of whatever goes wrong. It is our 
duty to train him to see things as they 
really are, to own up to his share in 
trouble and not try to evade blame or 
punishment. 

We must give the deaf child a sense of 
security in his school life. He must feel 
that he is in the hands of friends who 
will deal fairly and kindly with him and 
take the place of father and mother whom 
he has left at home. Many years ago we 
asked a deaf boy who was graduating 
from one of our state schools why he had 
cried in such a terrified way the day he 
was brought to school on the train from 
his home in a distant part of the state. 


He said he thought we were going to cut 
off his head! 


It is necessary to help each child ad- 


just himself to his new surroundings and 
to the situation in which he finds him- 
self. The first few days of school are full 
of new people, children and grown-ups; 
enormous buildings; food that is perhaps 
strange to him; and, above all, regularity. 
Many of these children have always done 
what they pleased at the time they pleased 
to do it. Many of them are humored in 
their appetites at home. One mother frank- 
ly said, “Bobby knows if he can’t get 
what he wants at home, he can go through 
the garden and get it at his grandmother’s 
house.” 

We must help the child to depend on 
himself. He has been used to having 
someone fasten all his buttons, tie all his 
strings, put on his overcoat, find his cap 
and put on his overshoes, in fact do 
everything but breathe for him. When 
he finds that is all a thing of the past and 
it is needless to expect this strange young 
woman who professes to be his friend to 
do such nice little things for him, he turns 
over a new leaf, becomes a man and ap- 
plies himself to the buttons and strings 
and overshoes, with the result that in a 
surprisingly short time he need ask no 
favors. In addition to physical indepen- 
dence, he must gain independence in his 
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mental action and be able to give back to 
the teacher with confidence the things he 
is learning. In my childhood I had a 
teacher who insisted we did not know a 
thing unless we could tell it. How often 
we see a teacher carrying her pupils along 
mentally so that they seem to know much 
more than they really do. Not long ago a 
teacher said to me, after a day when she 
was barely able to be in the schoolroom, 
“Well, this has been a very worthwhile 
day!” and when I expressed surprise she 
said, “I have found out how little my 
children really know. I have been too 
miserable to help them and they have not 
been able to do the things I thought they 
knew.” When thrown absolutely on them- 
selves they showed they could do very 
little without her support and assurance. 
It is quite possible for the teacher to sug- 
gest constructive ways in which to keep 
the small child busy in his leisure time. 
This brings about dependence on self 
rather than on those about him. It will 
also keep him in good spirits and at 
peace with his fellows. 

A child’s naturalness is a very charm- 
ing thing and we should try in every way 
to prevent his becoming self-conscious. 
This is rather difficult in view of the large 
number of visitors to our schools and of 
the parents who are so amazed at his 
progress and proud of his achievement 
that they are constantly showing him off 
to friends. 

We must bring him to see that living 
happily with other children and with the 
teacher is a desirable thing and a thing 
worth working for. To this end we can 
show him how he can cultivate the quali- 
ties of happiness and cheer if he is so 
unfortunate as not to possess them. An 
inborn sense of humor is a valuable en- 
dowment and it is interesting to see it 
appear in the little deaf children. It may 
be developed if the teacher is sufficiently 
convinced of its value and importance. 

There is nothing we might give the 
child that would prove of greater benefit 
all through his life than a sense of poise 


(Continued on page 260) 
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FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 








Mousery—Mock Turtle—Rabbit 


One Hobby Leads to Another 


By ELFrieDA SYLVESTER 


certain air of hau- 
teur that this is a 


This was in my prayers: a piece of 
ground not over large, and near to the 


Tos was in 
my prayers too 
—and in my 











a th house a stream of constant water; and Place where one 
poy tiga then, besides these some little quantity of — ee do. . 
ar ae came ™* ~ woodland.—Horace. a 
to being. ing to do at the 


On the wooded bank of a stream there 
grew up a tiny brown shingled cottage 
“looking out over the whispering tree- 
tops and facing the setting sun.” Its step- 
ping stone pathway led neatly down be- 
tween rocks and ferns and gentians to 
the little white gate that opened on a 
vagrant country road. Gnarled apple 
trees, hung with grape vines, blackberry 
tangles, hillsides that bore violets in the 
spring and blue asters in the fall, a syca- 
more to grace the moonlight, a stream of 
constant water flowing smoothly under- 
neath an old wooden bridge, quantities of 
woodland on all sides—this was the set- 
ting. 

But there was more than this in the 
dream; more than a mere house, a piece 
of ground and some woodland. Certain 
drastic ideas stalked us as we went about 
planning the house and its furnishings 
and furthering its growth, indoors and 
out. It was these certain ideas about 
comfort to body and peace to sou! that 
became the Hobby. 

Prosy, unimaginative folks had begun 
to ask, “What will you ever do with your- 
selves in that lonely place? I simply 
could not stand it! I should die with 
nothing to do!” 

Nothing to do! No use explaining. 
They could not possibly understand. We 
further mystify them by remarking with a 


Mousery except lie in the sun as long as 
you want to, or read that long desired 
book, or finish that long neglected bit of 
writing. Nothing to do but climb hills or 
explore river banks, or bring in wood 
plants for the rock garden, or take long 
tramps, or pick blackberries, or swim in 
the quiet pool where the stream runs deep 
and narrow. Nothing to do but sew or 
sketch or write letters or discuss over the 
teacups or begin that other hobby you 
have never found time for. 

As for myself, there was the Lookout to 
be built on the hilltop where the view is 
wide and glorious. It was to stand four- 
square, with pillars of field stones, roofed 
over and with seats along the sides where 
one could rest in its shade after climbing 
the hill, while the breezes washed through 
its arches and through the soul. Here a 
panorama of toy farms, painted cattle, 
and checkerboard fields spreads out to 
meet mountains and sky. A wisp of smoke 
faintly blue curls up through the tree- 
tops. With field glasses one can almost 
look down the Mousery chimney. 

There was to be the Eyrie too, ’way 
up in a tree on the river bank to which 
one could wickedly run and hide when 
the Not-Understanders should descend 
from their coaches to tinkle the bell on 
the gate. One could grab a book, an ap- 
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TO SET THE CATERPILLAR ON END WAS 
TASK TO TRY THE SOULS OF MEN 


ple and a cushion or two and, safe in the 
treetops, let them tinkle till Doomsday. 

There were, in the dream, a lily pond 
and an herb garden, a cooky jar always 
full and a play house where little girl 
visitors could make and serve afternoon 
tea, a swing under the apple tree and 
groups of gnomes and other fairy tale 
characters set about in grassy nooks as [| 
had seen them in the Busch Gardens in 
California. 

Some of these dreams, like the unborn 
children in “The Blue Bird,” are still 
waiting. Some are little half-chicks and 
others, grown to maturity, are a con- 
tinued joy and comfort. 

More than anything else, I wanted an 
Alice-in-Wonderland garden. Stepping out 
of the back door of Play House, you 
would find yourself in a tiny garden 
where the White Rabbit, watch in hand, 
would stand ready to pop down a big 
dark hole. Alice herself would be walk- 
ing down the wee pebbly path toward the 
Caterpillar on his toadstool. 

Soon you would come upon Humpty- 
Dumpty seated on a low stone wall and 
the Bread-and-Butterfly crawling on a 
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nearby bush. On the limb of a tree, the 
Cheshire Cat would grin its famous grin 
and in a sandy spot the Mock Turtle sob 
its dismal story. At last, you would come 
upon the house of Tweedledum and Twee- 
dledee with the brothers arm in arm 
before it. 

Even if it had been possible to buy 
these things in the stores, the price would 
have been prohibitive. But they weren’t 
in the stores to be bought nor were they 
anywhere to be borrowed or stolen. There 
was only one way to get them and that 
was to make them. That is how one hob- 
by led to another. 

The Prang Educational Company sells 
a hard setting clay. Several cans of this 
clay were procured and the experiment 
begun. It was thrilling to find as I 
worked that things actually took form 
and looked somewhat as I had hoped 
they would. 

Difficulties and problems, however, were 
legion. Shall I ever forget the contrari- 
ness of that Caterpillar on whom I began? 
It was simple enough to roll a frank- 
furter of clay and bend it gracefully into 
shape with a mouth at one end, but it 
was not so easy to construct two rows of 
tiny legs, each one blended on to the 
body so that it would stick. The poor 
old body got mashed this way and that 
in the doing but I finally cajoled it into 
shape and left the creature to dry while 
I set about making him a toadstool. 

To set that Caterpillar on end, proper- 
ly balanced on his toadstool seat, to make 
him stay put, and to arrange the com- 
pleted whole so that it would stand se- 
curely and alone, that was a task to try 
the souls of men! He had to have his 
hookah too, and the figure had then to be 
painted and waterproofed. 

Quick drying paints and waterproofing 
liquids, aleo Prang’s, were used. I am 
not advertising the Prang products, but 
must speak of them as they are the only 
ones I have used for this kind of work. 
There may be other clays and paints 
quite as satisfactory. 


Through toil and tribulation, some 
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TWEEDLEDUM AND TWEEDLEDEE STAND 
STAUNCHLY ON THEIR ROCK 


“skills” were acquired which are set down 
here for the benefit of anyone who has 
never ridden this hobby and who may 
care to do so. To give plenty of time for 
the rather slow work of modelling, the 
individual parts, a head, a hand or a foot, 
should be made separately and joined 
later. Permodello when hardened is like 
- stone, so the pieces when finished must 
be left soft if they are to be blended in 
with some other part; or if they are al- 
lowed to set, there should be a projection 
left which may be pushed into the soft 
clay of the adjoining piece. To keep the 
clay in a workable condition, it may be 
covered with a cloth kept damp. Cement 
may also be used to join part to part after 
they are hardened. 


As for tools, a few wooden modelling 


sticks from an art store are all that is’ 


needed, and scissors, nails or whatever is 
at hand may be pressed into service. The 
sketches in “Alice in Wonderland” and 
“Through the Looking Glass” indicate 
form so cleverly that they are surprisingly 
easy to work from. The figures measure 
from eight to ten inches in height. 
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Alice was made in sections and assem- 
bled later. First an oval ball was rolled, 
the size of a head without hair, and the 
face modelled on this. A long, long neck 
was left which would serve to push down 
into the soft clay body. When satisfactory, 
it was put aside to dry. The arms and 
legs were then made, projections being 
left on these also. When all parts were 
finished, they were inserted in proper po- 
sition in the body, which had been only 
roughly modelled, as it was to be dressed 
later on. 


Alice was now set upright on her feet 
and balanced, all parts carefully arranged 
and the figure again set away to harden. 
After this, she was dressed, in clay of 
course, and hair of clay applied. When 
everything had set, the figure was painted 
and treated to a coat of waterproofing 
liquid and behold!—there stood Alice, 
ready for her walk in the Garden of 
Talking Flowers. 


The Mock Turtle, the White Rabbit, 
Humpty Dumpty, each one of the Crea- 
tures presented its own particular prob- 
lem. This is not an easy hobby to ride; 
on the contrary, it requires an unusual 
amount of patience and ingenuity, and 





IT IS EASY TO COPY THE TENNIEL DRAW- 
INGS IN A THREE-DIMENSIONAL MEDIUM 
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hours of work. But the thrill of creating 
something that is your own, something 
original, something that no one else has 
done—that is the fun, and fun enough 
it is! 

In any but the fairest of weather, the 
Creatures live in snug quarters on a shelf 
over the Mousery fireplace. But the peb- 
bly path through the miniature garden, 
the lonely rock where the Mock Turtle 
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may mourn, the Rabbit Hole and the low 
stone wall for Humpty Dumpty to perch 
on, these are ready in a sheltered nook 
just outside a convenient window. The 
Creatures, you may know, are always 
charmed to be rushed out to their respec- 
tive places when a small boy or girl or 
perchance one of the grown-up Under- 
standers is about to pay a visit to the 
Mousery. 





Spring in 


Eden Park 


By ELIzABETH CHAMBLESS 


Eden Park is one of the beauty spots of Cincinnati, where the Conference 


of the Hard of Hearing will be held June 2-6.—EbiToR 


Spring has roamed on Eden’s hills 
And touched them with her finger; 
The beauty of the change she wrought 
Has made the lady linger. 


We saw three robins in the grass; 

We heard them chirp and sing; 

Then stood and watched them soar away— 
Three robins on the wing! 


We saw a great shrub, budding 
With little yellow flowers 

We wandered over greening hills 
For breathless, happy hours. 


Crocuses were blooming 
On a hillside rough with rocks; 
Fragile, pale-tipped beauties, 


Crocuses in flocks. 


When crocuses come through the ground 
Spring is on the way. 

But Spring is here. We know it. 

We saw the flowers today. 


Crocuses and springtime! 

Robins in the grass! 

Spring has roamed through Eden’s hills. 
She’s such a lovely lass. 
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Tar Heels 


By HELEN ScRIVER 


ground-hog had seen his own shadow, 

and people even as far south as the 
cotton belt had settled down to six more 
weeks of an already cold and disagreeable 
winter. Four o'clock, eastern standard 
time, had been struck by the old grand- 
father’s clock on the stairway, and the 
sun was beginning to show signs of set- 
ting, when Mr. Higgs took up the refrain 
just started by his youngest daughter, a 
city school teacher. 

“Thank the Lord, it’s Friday,” he re- 
peated after her, putting down the acous- 
ticon which he had held up to catch her 
words. Reverence as well as relief showed 
in his tone. The father was not a teacher, 
but his thankfulness was nonetheless fer- 
vent, for only five days before he had en- 
rolled as a pupil in a school of lip read- 
ing. Five lessons had left his mind a 
jumble of p’s, b’s and m’s; lips-shut, lips- 
extended, and lip-to-teeth. On Saturday 
there was to be no lesson, and the free- 
dom known only to a restless school boy 
had become his. “Thank the Lord, it’s 
Friday,” sighed Mr. Edward Benjamin 
Higgs, as he settled back in his chair in 
the family home at Greenville, North 
Carolina. 

This would have been such an‘ oppor- 
tune place, if only Mr. Higgs had been a 
smoking man, to introduce into the pic- 
ture Bull Durham Tobacco and Camel 
Cigarettes; for Greenville, though a town 
of but 10,000 people, is advertised on the 
bill boards as the “best light tobacco 
market in the world.” Tobacco was al- 
ready pushing up from the hot beds cov- 
ered over with fine tobacco cloth. In a 
few weeks it would be transplanted; soon 
it would be drying in the sheds, then 
stored in the warehouses. Greenville was 
preparing for its busy season. But this is 
Mr. Higgs’ story, and his business was not 
tobacco, nor did he settle down with 
either pipe or cigarette in his mouth. 


| WAS Friday. That very noon the 


“My father asked me not to smoke,” he 
explained to me later,” and I have always 
respected his wishes.” 

Over a long period of years, deafness 
for Mr. Higgs had become increasingly 
severe; wife and daughters had become 
increasingly insistent that he should study 
lip reading, and he had finally succumbed 
to their wishes so far as to take a course 
of thirty lessons. Friday of the first week 
had brought the household to a complete 
state of exhaustion. “I’m no longer a 
young man,” said the new student, in tell- 
ing me about it, “I’m sixty-eight years 
old; I should have taken up this subject 
years ago. The whole family is worn out 
practising with me.” 

A turn of fortune’s wheel had sent the 
writer to Greenville, and the first week 
had thrown in her way just the sort of 
story the VoLtta Review would value if 
only she knew how to get it. Why had 
she not made better use of her opportunity 
at the Volta Bureau, and learned the art 
of interviewing? But this was no time for 
regrets. 

“Mr. Higgs,” I said, feeling my way 
gingerly, and yet hoping to be able to 
lead him on to telling his own story, 
“Why is it that North Carolina is called 
the Tar Heel State?” 

“North Carolina,” he smiled (and I 
wish I could put into print the pride and 
affection that he and every North Caro- 
linian give to those two words), “used to 
have great forests of long leaf pine trees. 
In those days my state was famous for its 
tar, pitch and turpentine which come from 
the long leaf pines. Tar is very sticky, 
and the tradition is that during the War 
between the States, when a brigade from 
North Carolina was ordered to retreat, in- 
stead of retreating the soldiers stood right 
where they were. Some boys from Mis- 
sissippi marched past and one of them 
said, ‘I reckon those fellows from North 
Carolina must have tar on their heels.’ 
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The name and the tar have stuck ever 
since.” 

A picture of the Tar River which I had 
crossed upon first entering Greenville 
flashed through my mind. Its muggy wa- 
ters took on a new significance. 

“I’m a Tar Heel born 
I’m a Tar Heel bred 
And when I die 

I'll be a Tar Heel dead” 


I quoted, sticking close to the tar sub- 
ject. 

“Oh, that’s a North Carolina University 
song,” said Mr. Higgs, “but I’m not a 
college man myself, which is one of my 
disappointments. You see my father grad- 
uated from Princeton.” 

“Won’t you tell me about your fam- 
ily?” I said. 

“My people came over from England. 
Our name is a good old English one.” 
It was evident that Mr. Higgs prized high- 
ly his name and English ancestry. 

“My grandfather was very well-to-do 
in the early days of 1800. He owned more 
than 1,000 acres of land in Halifax Coun- 
ty, North Carolina, and kept 400 slaves. 
On the plantation all cotton and wool 
were spun and woven by slaves, with 
my grandmother superintending the work. 
There were a cotton-gin, a blacksmith shop, 
a tannery, a shop for wood working. But 
the war came on, and so it happened that 
my father, who had been brought up with 
his own body servant, was able to leave 
to his sons little more than good advice.” 

Mr. Higgs was turning the story over in 
his mind. He needed no further urging. 

“I was born in 1866,” he continued 
presently, “on a plantation on the Roan- 
oke River, in Halifax County, North Caro- 
lina, which my grandfather had acquired 
in 1842 and called ‘Shady Rest.’ It is 
about three miles from Scotland Neck. 
The war wiped out everything on our 
place. I still remember the night we spent 
in the woods, afraid of the negroes. Life 
for the Higgs family had to be started all 
over again.” 

He stopped, and then went on again. 
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“There is a southern point of view, you 
see?” 

I agreed. Indeed I was beginning to 
feel that perhaps the Southerners had the 
better side of the argument, but Mr. Higgs 
was a gentleman, and he did not call me 
a “Damnyankee.” 


“And so I went to a country school. In 
those days school busses did not stop at 
the front door; children walked four 
miles each way to secure a few bits of 
education. When I was five years old I 
had typhoid fever, and by the time I was 
twelve I realized that I was hard of hear- 
ing. Until I was sixteen I worked on the 
farm, and then for two years had a job as 
clerk in a retail store at Scotland Neck. 
At eighteen I went into the mercantile 
business for myself. Five years at this 
found me worse off than when [ started, 
for I had gone into debt, so I sold out the 
store and went home. I did pay off the 
$150 obligation, however, at a later date. 
While I wept with disappointment over 
my failure, the cousin who drove me to 
my father’s house put new hope into me. 
*You’re still young,’ said this relative, 
‘there is plenty of time ahead of you. You 
are only twenty-three years old. You have 
had an experience which most men get 
much later in life. You may be glad that 
failure came to you early.’ 


“To this encouragement my father 
added good advice. ‘If you want to make 
money, my boy,’ he said, ‘you must go 
where the money is,’ and so I went to 
Norfolk, Virginia, where I put on my 
overalls and started to work in a whole- 
sale shoe house. Later I traveled on the 
road for this same firm through North 
Carolina territory, selling shoes and other 
merchandise. One day I saw an advertise- 
ment in the Baltimore Sun—Wanted—A 
Salesman. Though I was meeting with 
success where I was, I felt that this would 
be a larger field for me and might bring 
me wider opportunities. I was determined 
to get on, so I applied by letter sending 
references; and a year’s contract, which I 
signed, was sent to me. Some weeks later 
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I walked into a bank in Baltimore and 
asked for the president, who happened to 
be the head of the shoe house which had 
agreed to employ me. 

“‘T am E. B. Higgs of Greenville,’ said 
I (my family having moved to this town 
some time before), ‘the salesman you've 
engaged.’ 

“The banker looked me over from head 
to foot, staring mercilessly at my hearing 
device. ‘But we don’t want a deaf man, 
‘replied the chief. “You did not say you 
were deaf; you can’t sell for us. We are 
sorry, and all that, but we don’t want you. 
You better go back to North Carolina and 
ask for your old job back again. Send us 
a statement of your expenses up and back 
and we shall be glad to refund.’ 


“Humiliated and embarrassed as I was, 
I still had the courage to come back at 
him, ‘No,’ I said, ‘I don’t think I can get 
my old job. They didn’t want me to 
leave; the circumstances under which I 
left are such that I cannot ask them to 
take me back. It was hardly fair of me 
to leave when they wanted me to stay on, 
but I thought your job would be better 
for me.’ 

“The bank president was adamant, so 
I compromised. ‘All right,’ I said finally, 
‘T'll go back, and I’ll ask for my old job, 
but if they can’t take me on again, I’m 
going to hold you to your contract.’ 


“Back I went to North Carolina. My 
feelings at being turned down because of 
my handicap, in spite of my good record, 
were bitter indeed, but I put my pride in 
my pocket and asked for my old job 
again. The boss was sympathetic and 
kind, assured me that he would be glad to 
have me except for the fact that he had 
taken on another man whom he could not 
let out without giving a fair trial. So I 
wired back to Baltimore.—Send check for 
one hundred dollars and samples of your 
goods. I’m selling for you.—E. B. Hices. 

“For several years I sold for that com- 
pany which did not want me. The first six 
months were very difficult. It was the year 
that the crops failed all over North Caro- 
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lina and money was scarce. Try as I 
would to sell, every week there came an 
admonition to sell more. But times finally 
got better. I knew my line of goods and 
I knew the people to whom I was offering 
it. It was up to me to prove that a 
deaf man could sell. Deafness could not 
and did not keep me from making sales, 
as my record showed. I sold more goods 
than any salesman on the force. I sold 
goods for that company until it offered 
me a partnership in the business. 


“It was now my turn to say ‘J don’t 
want you,’ and I added, ‘I’m going back 
to North Carolina, I’m going into business 
for myself and I’m going to marry the 
prettiest girl in the whole state! Like 
Jacob, I’ve served seven years for her, 
and she’s mine!’ ” 

The speaker roused himself from his 
chair as if to jerk himself back into the 
present. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Higgs, “if a deaf man 
succeeds he must strike two licks to an- 
other’s one, but I’ve met with a reasonable 
amount of success. I’m happy here with 
my family in Greenville. It’s been a good 
life. I’ve always kept the flags flying and 
I’m going down with them still flying and 
the band playing. I don’t mind my deaf- 
ness so much. It worries my wife and 
daughters more than it does me. Of 
course it does prevent me now from tak- 
ing any active part in business or civic af- 
fairs, but I’m really retired, you know.” 


“You have tar on your heels, all right,” 
I managed to comment as I rose to go, 
“and if you'll excuse me a few minutes 
I’d like to look around Greenville a bit 
to see how much you have retired.” And 
I went out to hunt up the record of the 
Higgs family. This is what I found: 
Higgs Brothers— Jacob Wilson Higgs, 
Joseph Sidney Higgs and Edward Ben- 
jamin Higgs, associated together in busi- 
ness as merchants for many years; mem- 
bers of the Greenville Baptist Church, to- 
wards the erection of which they contrib- 
uted generously. E. B. Higgs has served 

(Continued on page 257) 
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Cooperation from Kiwanis 


NEW enterprise, which is likely to 
A have valuable and far reaching ef- 
fects, was begun last June by the 
Kiwanis Club of Cincinnati. Early in 
1934 the club appointed a Committee on 
the Underprivileged Child. This commit- 
tee was directed to make a survey of the 
available opportunities for the under- 
privileged child in Cincinnati, the idea 
being to locate “a worthy objective that 
would be of sufficient scope and magni- 
tude to challenge the best efforts of our 
club for years to come.” 
This committee held numerous meetings 
and conferred with various persofs; and 
as a result, the Kiwanis Club adopted all 
those who are deaf and hard of hearing, 
adults as well as children, as a major and 
permanent objective. 
Having reached this decision, the club 
proceeded to form sub-committees, who 
were instructed to inform themselves con- 
cerning the work in this field in Cincin- 
nati and elsewhere, and to establish a 
basis for cooperating with existing agen- 
cies. Accordingly, there are four sub- 
committees, whose functions are to coop- 
erate with the following organizations in 
Cincinnati: 
The Cincinnati League for the Hard of 
Hearing. 

The Cincinnati Oral Day School for the 
Deaf. 

St. Rita School for the Deaf. 

The Special Ear Clinic of the General 
Hospital. 

Mr. D. D. Miller, General Chairman of 
the Committee, in a report submitted in 
December to the Secretary of the club, 
stated, “Our committee recognized that 
our initial objective should of necessity be 
self-educative, as intelligent and prudent 
action must have for its foundation a 
knowledge of what it is all about. No 
Kiwanis Club anywhere having ever made 
the deaf and hard of hearing their un- 
derprivileged child objective (as we were 
informed by Kiwanis International), we 


could not refer to what had been accom- 
plished elsewhere. It was decided, there- 
fore, that the wisest course of procedure 
would be to contact the various organiza- 
tions selected for cooperation, thus gain- 
ing a more intimate knowledge of the 
facts and the needs of those who are 
handicapped by a loss of hearing, as well 
as learning where and how our committee 
could be of service.” 

The sub-committees immediately pro- 
ceeded to make their contacts. The mem- 
bers assigned to the League for the Hard 
of Hearing attended the monthly meet- 
ings of the Board of Trustees. They 
learned that one of the most difficult prob- 
lems confronting leagues for the hard of 
hearing is finding employment for its 
members. The committee decided to at- 
tack this problem. Three thousand letters 
were written to business firms of Cincin- 
nati, bringing to their attention the avail- 
ability of persons who are handicapped 
by impaired hearing. A letter of instruc- 
tions was also sent to the unemployed 
members of the League, offering sugges- 
tions on submitting applications for posi- 
tions. The Board of Directors of the Ki- 
wanis Club set aside $200 to defray the 
cost of the employment campaign, and 
the initial letter to prospective employers 
will be followed up. The same sub-com- 
mittee is cooperating fully with the Cin- 
cinnati League in its preparations for 
the Federation Conference to be held in 
Cincinnati this summer. 

The sub-committee assigned to the Oral 
School for the Deaf has visited the school 
and has held numerous meetings with the 
Principal and the Superintendent of 
Schools. One outcome of the investiga- 
tion has been that, whereas the lip read- 
ing teacher who was giving instruction to 
hard of hearing children in the public 
schools had been given a two year leave 
of absence, and the children were receiv- 
ing no lip reading instruction, this condi- 

(Continued on page 256) 
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The National Debt 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


HERE seems to be a good bit of 
worrying over our national debt. 
But it is only the money debt that 
concerns most of the worriers. There is 
another national debt that looms a good 
bit larger—the debt that we owe to the 
physically handicapped. When we pause 
to consider what our country, and the 
world, for that matter, owes to physical 
handicaps, we are almost forced to won- 
der whether such handicaps are dis- 
tributed in order to insure progress. 
Where one has perfect health and keen 
faculties, the primrose path beckons too 
alluringly to be resisted by more than a 
very, very few. It is only when some 
physical handicap compels a certain 
amount of solitude that the average per- 
son ever makes any real use of his brain. 
And the brain is a mighty important part 
of one’s makeup. No magician ever yet 
took anything more potentially amazing 
out of a hat than the human head! 

Some months ago a member of my 
correspondence group wrote: “There is 
one thing we who are hard of hearing 
have in common that is invaluable for 
personal growth and achievement, and 
that is the silent hours. These hours give 
us the ability to concentrate and meditate 
without  distraction’s coming in. Many 
leaders have attempted with artificial 
means to shut out distracting noises in 
order to accomplish tasks to which they 
have set themselves. We do not have to 
do that. We are equipped with one of 
the biggest essentials for spiritual growth 
—and personal growth. -The scientist 
Steinmetz, himself terribly handicapped 
physically, once said that the greatest dis- 
coveries of the future will be in the 
spiritual realm. I am wondering if it 
will not be a hard of hearing person who 
will make some of those discoveries. We 
know very little yet about the laws of 
spiritual growth. It is humanity’s great- 
est need. If the hard of hearing folks 


could learn to capitalize on their undis- 
turbed periods of thinking and medita- 
tion they could contribute untold benefac- 
tions to the human race. Nearly all 
great discoveries, inventions, literature 
and thoughts which have influenced man- 
kind have had their birth in quiet hours, 
with which we are blessed.” 

The material development of the United 
States probably owes more to the late 
Thomas A. Edison than to any other one 
man—and he credited most of his dis- 
coveries to the quiet hours which his deaf- 
ness brought to him. Just now we are in 
the center of another striking illustration 
of the part that physical handicaps play 
in the world’s progress. In his “Daily 
Washington Letter,” Kirke Simpson some- 
time back wrote: “Just 13 years have 
gone by since that sorry August day at 
New Brunswick which was destined to 
affect mightily not one man alone, but all 
his countrymen, perhaps the world.” 

He refers to the attack of infantile 
paralysis that Franklin D. Roosevelt suf- 
fered. By nightfall on that day the fu- 
ture President was on his back, with 
death’s shadow hovering over him. 

“None will deny that the Roosevelt will 
was steeled through those dark days,” 
continues Mr. Simpson, “and through the 
slow months and years that followed. 
None will question the place of that will 
in history now in the making, history at 
home that has its own impelling force 
upon whither the world itself is moving. 
The Roosevelt will is the driving force, 
the engine of the New Deal.... But for 
the grim struggle to regain captaincy of 
mutinous muscles, to walk again, which 
toughened the fibers of will power, who 
knows that the courage to launch the 
vast, far reaching program of economic 
and social reform would not have been 
lacking?” 

One need not approve of the New Deal 
to be convinced that it is something that 
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is making history, and affecting the lives 
of millions—of hundreds of millions. 
And the driving power behind it all is 
a man whose battle with a physical handi- 
cap has made him superior to the petty 
annoyances of life—and lifted him to 
heights which it is extremely doubtful he 
would have reached without this temper- 
ing fire. It is another example of the 
conquering might of the spirit—proof 
positive that if we do our best no physi- 
cal handicap need shut us out from a 
full and profitable life—profitable to 
ourselves and to our fellow men. 

“Most men go to pieces when they have 
had a few good beatings,” says a writer 
in a business journal. “They wilt. They 
fade away. They crawl into a safe little 
corner and hide while the great rough 
tide of glorious life rushes past them. The 
fact is that defeat is the normal thing in 
this haphazard little world, and victory 
comes but seldom. Every victory, usually, 
is the result of a long series of defeats.” 

When we fall heir to a physical handi- 
cap it usually means not that we have 
lost our job, but that we have been given 
new tools with which to work; tools 
which quite often pave the way for a 
much finer grade of work than we had 
been doing. We do not need to write 
our names large upon the history of the 
world; we probably would not have done 
that even with perfect hearing. All we 
need is to remember that there is a lot 
left to us—a lot more than we can ever 
make use of or appreciate. And it is 
within our reach despite hearing impair- 
ment. 

“The gods sell all things at a fair 
price,’ says the author of the Story of 
San Michele, quoting from an old poet. 
“He might have added that they sell their 
best goods at the cheapest rate. All that 
is really useful to us can be bought for 
very little money. It is only the super- 
fluous that is put us for sale at a high 
price. All that is really beautiful is not 
put up for sale at all, but is offered us 
as a gift by the immortal gods. We are 
allowed to watch the sun rise and set, 
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the clouds sailing along in the sky, the 
forests and the fields, the glorious sea, 
all without spending a penny. The wild 
flowers we may see along the roadside. 
There is no entrance fee to the starlit hall 
of night. The poor man sleeps better than 
the rich man. Simple food tastes in the 
long run better than food from the Ritz.” 

All these things are ours regardless of 
the degree of hearing we possess. And 
if we feel that we have been robbed of 
our working tools by physical handicaps, 
we need only consider what has been 
done with such tools as ours by Aesop, 
Epictetus, Homer, Milton, Pope, Hume, 
the Bronté sisters, Keats, Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning, Parkman, Prescott, Cho- 
pin, Handel, Beethoven, Carlyle, Steven- 
son, Huber, Fawcett, Gonali, Kitto and 
literally hundreds of others. Lord Lyt- 
ton was almost stone deaf, to mention our 
pet handicap, as was Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Treitschke, philosopher, historian and 
legislator, continued as a member of the 
Reichstag when he was almost totally 
deaf. It was much more important that 
others should hear him, than that he 
should hear the others. 

In our own day we have seen Edward 
S. Martin, Earnest Elmo Calkins, and 
Carolyn Wells go to the top in spite of 
impaired hearing—and perhaps because 
of it! The deaf girl, Harriet Martineau, 
has, left a permanent monument. No 
living person, perhaps, has had as great a 
spiritual influence on the world as Helen 
Keller. These people have done just one 
thing when faced with the handicap of 
deafness—they have done their best. You 
can do that; I can do that—and the 
angels can do no more! After all, that is 
success. 

“He has achieved success who has lived 
well, laughed often, and loved much,” 
writes Bessie A. Stanley; “who has gained 
the respect of intelligent men and the 
love of little children; who has filled his 
niche and accomplished his task, whether 
by an improved poppy, a perfect poem, 
or a rescued soul; who has never lacked 

(Continued on page 258) 
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Four and a Half Senses 
Map Minded 


By BertHa NATHAN 


ERHAPS you 
Per one of the 

fortunate ones 
and can go “some 
day before you're 
old.” Most of us, 
however, are in the 
same_ predicament 
that Mrs. Montague 
mentions in one of 
her articles—that of 


I’ve never sailed the Amazon, 
I’ve never reached Brazil; 
But the Don and Magdalena, 


They can go there when they will! 


Yes, weekly from Southampton, 
Great steamers, white and gold, 
Go rolling down to Rio 


(Roll down—roll down to Rio!). 


And Id like to roll to Rio 
Some day before I’m old! 


I’ve never seen a Jaguar 
Nor yet an Armadill— 
O dilloing in his armour, 

And I s’pose I never will, 


done by Ann Hope 
in 1777, gives mute 
evidence of her study 
of the globe. 
Today, Philadel- 
phia Measer’s order 
to Charles Law Wat- 
kins, Bethesda, Md., 
would bring her not 
only the outlines of 
Palestine, but a 





holding a job or of 
being held down by 
one; or else there 
is a family that 
couldn’t go along, 
and shouldn’t be left 
behind. Then, too, 
that old money tree in the back yard may 
not be blooming so well this year, or per- 
haps it was ploughed under by mistake. 
Therefore travelling the safe, clean, eco- 
nomical way—the map way—may be best, 
after all. 

For many of us, human interest in 
maps began during the World War, when 
we moved the little red pins around each 
day to show where our boys were fighting. 
However, Philadelphia Measer must have 
felt an interest in this subject in 1848, 
that being the 16th year of her age, when 
she embroidered a map of Palestine Syria. 
And the sampler map of England, Wales, 
and Scotland, with latitude and longitude, 


Unless I go to Rio 

These wonders to behold— 
Roll down—roll down to Rio— 
Roll really down to Rio 

Oh, I'd love to roll to Rio 
Some day before I’m old! 


storymap of the Life 
of Jesus, as well. 
And Ann Hope could 
work her sampler 
from one of the 224 
maps containd in 
“Our Planet” issued 
by C. S. Hammond & Co. For in 1935, 
maps may be bought, begged, or made. 

The titles of the maps you can buy are 
as fascinating and as diversified as the 
maps themselves. Such maps as Land of 
Make-Believe, Book Lover’s Map, Amer- 
ica in the Making, Cape Cod, Paris, Lon- 
don, Manhattan, Long Island, Lindbergh, 
Balloon, range in price from fifty cents to 
three dollars. John Wanamaker & Co., 
carry them in stock, I know. 

Maps may be begged from sources too 
numerous to mention. For instance, my 
radio last week told me that Amos ’n’ 
Andy were sending maps of their own 
making to everyone entering a contest 


—Kipling. 
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sponsored by themselves. That, of course, 
is a temporary offer; but there are many 
permanent ways of adding to your col- 
lection. Travel bureau literature, news- 
papers and magazines, 
NB automobile clubs and 
g filling stations, states 
celebrating _anniversa- 
ries, all have interest- 
ing material to give you. 
My newest map was 
cut from the New York 
Evening Sun of Febru- 
ary 9th. It is a Dog 
Map of the World, designed and drawn 
by J. P. Sims of Philadelphia. On the 
double border of this map are shown 
sixty-six different breeds of dogs, with the 
approximate date of founding of the 
breed. The numbers on the dogs guide 
you to the map, in the center, showing 
the breed’s country of origin. Included in 
this map is Lord Byron’s Epitaph to a 
Dog: “Near this spot lie the remains of 
one who possessed Beauty without Vanity, 
Strength without Insolence, Courage with- 
out Ferocity and all the Virtues of man 
without his Vices. This Praise which 
would be unmeaning Flattery if inscribed 
over human ashes is but a just tribute to 
the Memory of Boatswain, a Dog.” 






So if you are a dog-lover you might 
try your hand at this type of map; or a 
flower map might prove more attractive 
to you. For “One’s own children are al- 
ways the prettiest” is equally true of 
maps; and the home-made-to-order ones 
are the most delightful of all. If you 
don’t believe me, just look at “The En- 
chanted Forest” and “Mt. Arithmetic” in 
Votta Review for December. Scissors 
and paste can be made to play a part in 
this work, also. To note one instance out 
of many, the National Geographic Maga- 
zine for September, 1934, contained the 
flags of the world. A most attractive and 
instructive map was made by pasting our 
State flags in a double oval, on a light 
grey mat. The American flag was placed 
in the center, and the flags of the posses- 
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sions across the top. A frame was made 
by drawing a red, white, and blue border 
on all four sides of the mat. 


“Hostess,” “route,” “guest” are all 
names that apply to the maps a hostess 
living in the country sends to her guests 
to insure their arrival one hour before 
luncheon, instead of two hours afterwards. 
When made by an artist, these little maps 
cost about fifty dollars; yet many ama- 
teurs can and do make them. 


In order to show others that the longest 
way round is sometimes the shortest way 
home, the professional as well as the ama- 
teur must make the trip herself. She will 
jot down on a piece of paper such infor- 
mation as condition of roads, detours, 
change of route, and which fork of a road 
to take. Also she will note all distinctive 
buildings, as well as historical tablets, 
checking on the speedometer the mileage 
between points. A small pocket com- 
pass will show between which landmarks 
she makes that tricky turn west seen on 
the state map. 


Here the amateur and the professional 
part company. The former will trace her 
map on a sheet of paper, fill in her de- 
tails and mail; doing the same thing over 
again the next time she plans to have a 
guest; the latter will put on some frills, 
then take the map to the printer and have 
a cut made—this costs about four dollars 
—and thereafter she can have it printed 
on her stationery. But whether you are 
a map maker or a home maker you should 
put a decorative compass on any map you 
make. For a compass v 
means to a map what 
sterling means to silver. 


Naturally these maps : 
take in just one small 
section of the country. 
In direct contrast to this comes “The 


Pageant of America,” given at the Presi- 
dent’s Birthday Ball at the Waldorf, in 
New York City. This human map sym- 
bolized the natural resources and prod- 
ucts of the whole nation. The Atlantic 


(Continued on page 258) 
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Would You Like to Discuss This? 


By M. FaircLotu 


AY I have space in the VoLta 
M REVIEW to invite discussion by 

stating my views on the fol- 
lowing? 

1. What constitutes a “natural” lip 
reader? 

2. What explains the fact that an 
ignorant deafened newsboy can read from 
the lip like a flash what is impossible for 
a talented hard of hearing professor? 

In respect to what is termed “natural,” 
my observation contends that any average 
minded person may be included in this 
class; for we all carry inseparably at- 
tached to us, whether deafened or not, the 
infallible laws that govern the power 
to lip read. These laws are wrapped up 
in the correlation between the sensations 
of thought and language and the move- 
ments of speech. When this correlation 
has been experienced consciously or un- 
consciously through the sense of feeling, 
it forms a nucleus for further progress. 

In lip reading as in every other line of 
work, different types of mentality have to 
be reckoned with; but what is required for 
the purpose seems to develop in the 
ignorant as readily as in the wise, and the 
average minded follow along equally 
well. They all, apparently, have a chance, 
to the limit of their acquired knowledge 
and vocabulary. 

Let us look into the case of the news- 
boy. We can picture him as realizing that, 
if he is to succeed, he must outwit his 
companions by calling his papers louder 
than they. He then imagines himself 
shouting with all his might, Telegram! 
Daily Star! Mail and Empire! and so on. 
Sooner or later he unconsciously becomes 
aware of the sensations the words create 
in his mouth, and, as he mentally stresses 
every intonation and accent, he recognizes 
also the similarity between them and the 
movements of speech, and without fur- 
ther thought he is able to “see” the words 


when they are spoken, simply because he 
knows how they “feel.” In this manner, 
he forms without realizing it a habit, 
which, if persisted in, will finally make 
him a “natural” reader; nor will he re- 
quire to understand what enabled him to 
gain his skill. 

This “feeling” of the sensations of 
thought and language in the mouth may 
be consciously cultivated, or it may, as in 
tlie case of the newsboy, seep into one’s 
intelligence through ordinary channels. 
Many instances might be cited, such as 
that of the mother singing lullabies or 
teaching her babies to speak; likewise an 
accountant carefully noting the figures as 
he seeks to solve his problem. 

On the other hand, the very simplicity 
of nature’s providence may prove a stum- 
bling block to professional and other per- 
sons who are accustomed to making de- 
ductions from analytical measures and to 
determine the why and wherefore after 
wading through quantities of data. Fre- 
quently, such minds, when they begin to 
assemble the subject of lip reading, be- 
come lost in a labyrinth of their own 
making. While it must be granted that 
lip readers encounter innumerable diff- 
culties, there is no proof that such are to 
be found in nature’s law. Rather they are 
part of the transgression of these laws. 

When there are no undue hindrances to 
be overcome, lip reading is a most natural 
process; but the initial step is not, as 
many suppose, in the visibility of the 
movements of the mouth, but in a sub- 
conscious understanding of the “feeling” 
of thought and language on the organs 
of speech, without which what is seen is 
of little or no avail. 


Epitor’s Note: The reader who possesses 

a long file of Votta ReEvieEws—and an 

equally long memory—may recall an 

ardent and interesting discussion anent 
(Continued on page 255) 
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Letters to 


HAVE just finished reading the article 
| in the October Votta Review, “Arti- 
ficial Aids to Hearing,” by Vern O. 
Knudsen. I thought it was just splendid. I 
have read and re-read it. Now I know better 
how to go about the business of trying 
to find a satisfactory aid....I am so glad 
that you printed such an excellent article. 
I have felt so ignorant about hearing aids, 
and it has set me thinking. 
—S. M., Minnesota. 

I have read the January issue of the 
Vota Review from cover to cover, and 
was about to write you what an unusually 
interesting number I find it—really the 
best yet—when I suddenly realized that it 
was probably the conditions under which 
I was reading it that made it seem so 
good. All the issues have much of in- 
terest for me, but I rarely find time to 
sit down quietly by myself and enjoy 
them as I have this one. 

—A. H., Illinois. 

I appreciate and enjoy our splendid 
REviEw, and only wish it were possible 
for me to send double and triple the 
amount asked for the subscription. 

—Sister M. V., California. 

Please send me the February issue of 
the Vota Review. Every number seems 
better than the previous one, and is a 
great help to me in my lip reading 
studios. | 

—Mrs. I. A., California. 

Penguinity is lovely! and I wish I 
could have climbed over Mt. Arithmetic 
when young. I got lost and fell over 
precipices all right, but there was no fun 
in it. 

—C. Z., Massachusetts. 

I think my subscription must be about 
due, so I shall enclose a check with this 
to cover my renewal. Each issue seems 
better than the last. You deserve the 
heartiest congratulations. 

—M. de S., London, England. 

I enjoyed this month’s Votta REvIEw. 

I received so much benefit from the 
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the Editor 


teachers of the deaf. I shall always be 
grateful for the combined magazine. I 
like “Four and a Half Senses.” 

—E. C., Florida. 

Do you want to make me spend all 
my spare money for Voltas? The Decem- 
ber number is splendid. Two more, please. 

L. C., California. 

The Votta Review helps our repre- 
sentatives tremendously in becoming ac- 
quainted with the problems of the deaf 
and hard of hearing. In fact I do not 
know what we should do without it. The 
January and February issues are par- 
ticularly fine. 

—E. H., New York. 

The January number of the Votta RE- 
VIEW giving the views of lip reading 
teachers on different aspects of teaching 
was most interesting. I do wish we might 
exchange ideas like that oftener. Can’t 
we have a “Teacher Across the Hall” for 
our part of the magazine? 

—E. W., Virginia. 

I am enclosing three dollars for my 
subscription to the Votta Review. I al- 
ways regret the lapse of this subscrip- 
tion and each year resolve that next year 
I shall not delay.... I find many help- 
ful suggestions in the issues. Would it be 
possible for me to receive the back copies 
I have missed? 

—D. C., New York. 

This is rather late in the day to ex- 
press my appreciation of the Volta Bu- 
reau’s Book of Lip Reading Practice Ma- 
terial. It has proved to be a wonderful 
stimulant to the jaded, mentally tired 
students of my evening classes, as the ma- 
terial is well graded and never fails to 
catch their interest. 

—L. K., Oregon. 

My husband is most enthusiastic about 
the Volta Bureau’s Book of Lip Reading 
Practice Material, and also about the 
magazine. He shows it to all our friends. 
The Chambless book is good, too. 

—E. M. S., Pennsylvania. 
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Speech Correction 


STAMMERING AND ALLIED Disorpers. C. S. 
Bluemel, M.D. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1935. 182 pp. Price 
$2.00. 

“For many years the mention of speech 
correction in the great Rocky Mountain 
country has instantly called to mind the 
name of Bluemel and his theory of mo- 
mentary amnesia as an explanation of the 
phenomenon of stuttering,” said Dr. Rob- 
ert West of Wisconsin in a review of 
Bluemel’s “Mental Aspects of Stammer- 
ing” (Waverly Press, 1930). “Stammer- 
ing and Allied Disorders” by the same 
well known author, a neurologist of the 
staff of the University of Colorado, is an- 
other most interesting contribution to the 
theories of the cause of stammering, 
which, according to the publishers, “may 
give a broader conception of the subject.” 

The author states that this book pre- 
sents his “investigation of stammering 
from the point of view of psychology and 
neurophysiology, the basis of the study 
being the conditioned reflex and inhibi- 
tion.” In spite of these formidable terms, 
the text is surprisingly non-technical, is 
interestingly written, and should prove 
valuable to anyone seeking information 
on the problem of stammering. 

After a detailed discussion, the theory, 
which considers speech as a conditioned 
reflex and stammering a partial or inter- 
mittent inhibition of the reflex, the author 
proceeds to examine his own former 
theories, as well as others widely used 
(visualization, left-handedness, fear, etc.) 


with the expressed 
intention of at- 
tempting to “har- 
monize seemingly 
conflicting _ points 
of view.” 

Two chapters are 

devoted to a dis- 
cussion of “Pri- 
mary and Second- 
ary Stammering.” 
“In the primary stage,” of stammer- 
ing, the author says, “the impediment is 
nothing more than a partial inhibition 
of the conditioned reflex of speech. But 
as the struggle with speech continues, the 
child becomes conditioned to various 
speech situations and thus there develops 
a secondary stage of stammering which 
is vastly different from the initial dis- 
turbance or partial inhibition.” 

The book closes with definite and help- 
ful suggestions for the treatment of stam- 
mering. Of the treatment, the author says: 
“The method of speech correction by con- 
ditioning has scarcely been explored, and 
its possibilities are practically unknown.” 
While secondary stammering offers a less 
favorable prognosis, “effective therapy is 
available in the case of primary stammer- 
ing, and the opportunity for cure is likely 
to be lost only through delay.” 

—L. D. S. 





What stamps a man as great is not 
freedom from faults, but abundance of 
powers. —George Herbert Palmer. 
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An Important Step Toward the 
Prescription of Hearing Aids 








The Laryngoscope for January con- 
tained three articles of such importance to 
all those interested in hearing impairment 
—otologists, hard of hearing persons, 
hearing aid manufacturers, educators— 
that the reviewer can only say at the out- 
set: Get the magazine and read for your- 
self. Address: 4574 West Papin Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. The three papers, by Vern 
O. Knudsen, Ph.D., and Dr. Isaac H. 
Jones, both of Los Angeles, were delivered 
as lectures before the Midwinter Clinical 
Course in Opthalmology and Oto-Laryn- 
gology of the Research Study Club, of 
Los Angeles, January, 1934. For compre- 
hensiveness of treatment, simplicity of 
presentation, and detailed knowledge of 
the subjects treated, the series stands high 
in the current literature of deafness. The 
combination of the viewpoints of both 
otologist and physicist enables the authors 
to offer much more than the usual summa- 
tion which would be possible if only one 
point of view were considered, and the 
fact that the otologist needs the physicist 
every step of his way is evident. 

The first lecture, “Basic Principles Un- 
derlying Tests of Hearing,” emphasizes 
the need for precise diagnostic study of 
patients with defective hearing, and for 
standardization of hearing tests. The va- 
rious methods of testing are explained in 
great detail, and recommendations made 
for a means of securing reliable measure- 
ments. Lecture two, “Diagnosis of Hear- 
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ing Impairments,” explains methods of 
charting carefully the hearing range by 
both air-conduction and bone conduction. 
A number of case histories are given. The 
third lecture, “Artificial Aids to Hearing,” 
is a thoroughly scientific presentation of 
this subject. The defects in the aids in 
present use are explained, and the ideal 
aid is described. Hearing devices, it is 
insisted, should be manufactured so that 
they may be prescribed for individual cases 
as carefully as glasses are prescribed. It 
is by the help of such wise, sincere, and 
careful workers as Dr. Knudsen and Dr. 
Jones that this desirable end will be at- 
tained. 








Dr. Berry on the Psychology of 
Deafness 

The Annals of Surgery of January con- 
tained an article by Dr. Gordon Berry, 
“Dedfness as a Psychological Entity,” 
which has been reissued in pamphlet form. 
Everything Dr. Berry writes is interesting, 
but this paper is especially so, for, with 
his usual skill, the author lays bare some 
of the effects on the spirit of the blows 
received when the ears refuse to function. 
“In the prime of life,” he remarks, “the 
woman takes this burden harder than the 
man. The latter has made adjustments. 
Others are at hand to do his hearing 
for him or his daily office visitors have 
learned to raise their voices. He has per- 
haps become a member of a cooperating 
group and his day is filled with work and 
responsibilities where acute hearing is 
not essential. He is happy in his busy 
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life and the opportunities for self-expres- 
sion and community service, and on re- 
turning home finds further contentment in 
a good book and a comfortable easy chair 
and his pipe. The woman’s life, unless 
she is in business, is made up of broader 
and more superficial contacts. Her friends 
will not adjust their voices and their 
social groupings to her; she must make 
the adjustments. And rough and steep 
will be her road as she climbs to peace 
and contentment.” There is room for 
argument here, yet there is much to be 
said for Dr. Berry’s idea. This is only one 


of the points discussed in his article, 


which presents briefly the point of view 
of the hard of hearing, from the school 
child to the seasoned adult, whether of 
extrovert or introvert type. Dr. Berry has 
the faculty of making the problem inter- 
esting to those who know little about it, 
as well as to those who are already sat- 
urated with it. 





Selling the Group Hearing Aid 


Radio News for April contains an arti- 
cle, “Profits for Servicemen in Group 


_Hearing Aids,” by Charles A. and Paul 


Bottorff. It is interesting in that, like 
most of the articles on hearing aids in 
Radio News, it is written from the point 
of view of the radio salesman, and the 
hints it gives as to selling the group hear- 
ing aid idea to churches and theatres and 
schools are eminently practical. Hard of 
hearing persons who are trying to put 
these ideas across in their communities 
will find the article of value. “Theatre 
managers,” say the authors, “will almost 
always demand some assurance that a 
financial gain will result.... A theatre 
seating twelve hundred, located in a town 
of eight thousand population, and having 
another ten thousand people from neigh- 
boring towns to draw from, has an aver- 
age of ten customers each night using 
the phone—ten customers who would not 
otherwise come. Since the admission is 
35 cents, the investment of $225 was 
written off in a little more than two 
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months. Another case is that of a metro- 
politan theatre seating four thousand, 
where a weekly average of over 300 per- 
sons take advantage of the facilities of- 
fered—not to mention others who have 
accompanied these hard-of-hearing pa- 
trons.” 





“Human Figures” 
The New York League Bulletin re- 


counts in its February issue some of the 
results of Project 177, undertaken by the 
cooperation of the part of the League 
with CWA workers and the New York 
City Board of Education. The stories of 
children whom lip reading has placed on 
their feet educationally after years of 
near-failure are most impressive. Per- 
haps these human stories speak louder 
than the rather breath-taking figures. But 
the figures deserve to be quoted: 

Schools tested in the 5 boroughs 545 
Children tested on 4-A audiometer 563,960 
Impaired hearing, both ears____. 18,645 
Children tested on 2-A audiometer 9,522 
Referred for otological examina- 


eae 2 ee ee 4,490 
Reports from private doctors and 

CNN iu a ee: 2,038 
Children receiving lip reading in- 

eu on 3,256 





Nitchie School in the New Yorker 


A coveted field of publicity was thrown 
open to the Nitchie School of Lip Read- 
ing, New York City, when a reporter for 
the New Yorker visited the school and de- 
scribed what went on there. The account, 
which is very entertaining, appeared in 
the issue for February 2. 





Lip Reading in Portland, Oregon 

Lip reading classes for adults are again 
being conducted in the evening schools of 
Portland, Oregon, with Miss Leone M. 
Kabat as instructor. Three sessions per 
week are held, two for beginners and one 
for advanced pupils. The classes are 
well attended. 
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A Glimpse of Prince Jaime 


As the papers report the marriage of 
Don Jaime, son of the former King of 
Spain, to a French girl whose grand- 
mother was a New Yorker, this personal 
glimpse of him may be of interest. In 
the spring of 1931, just two weeks before 
the downfall of the royal family, we were 
staying at the Alhambra Palace Hotel in 
Granada where Don Jaime was also a 
guest. He was a tall, fine-looking, athletic 
type of man and the image of his father, 
the King. He was accompanied by about 
eight young men of similar type, all in 
civilian clothes, and he went about the 
Hotel in the most unassuming way possi- 
ble. As he is deaf, and I am hard of 
hearing, I was deeply interested to watch 
how he managed his handicap, for he 
lunched and dined in the general dining- 
room just like all the guests. He was al- 
ways accompanied at table by one of his 
suite. Although I could not hear what he 
said—his table was very near ours—my 
friends explained that his voice was curi- 
ous and guttural, but certainly his chosen 
companion conversed with him. Naturally 
he has been given whatever instruction 
science can offer deaf-mutes. 


Though the Prince had no military 
escort of his own, during the whole of his 
visit a military guard from Granada in 
full uniform, mounted on superb horses, 
took up their stand in front of the Hotel 
each morning, with the tawny walls of the 
Alhambra as background to their bril- 
liant uniforms. It was highly pictures- 
que to see them at attention as he en- 
tered his waiting automobile to depart 
on his daily round of visits. A small de- 
tachment of the guards usually followed 
the motor. 


On Monday night of Holy Week there 
was a big church procession, starting from 
the Cathedral in the city of Granada— 
the Alhambra itself is situated on a high 
hill outside the city—that Cathedral which 
contains the splendid Capilla Real with 
the exquisite Renaissance tomb of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella of Spain. From the 
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main door of the Cathedral, a long pro- 
cession of the clergy escorted one of the 
sacred images carried under a gorgeous 
canopy, and directly back of this image 
walked Don Jaime, in uniform and wear- 
ing a string of medals, followed by more 
priests, laymen, and members of the 
varied religious societies of the city, each 
man and woman carrying tall lighted 
tapers. There was a vast crowd gathered 
in front of the Cathedral and along the 
streets where the procession went its way, 
and from first to last the Prince met with 
the heartiest reception, cheers and ac- 
claims and vivas met him on every side, 


‘and he bore himself with much natural 


human dignity. We heard no dissenting 
murmur in the crowds, and yet less than 
two weeks later the royal family was 
swept aside. 


The next morning we chanced to motor 
to the old Carthusian church and monas- 
tery on the outskirts of the city, and as 
we approached the Cartuja, saw the guard 
drawn up in waiting, so knew Don Jaime 
must be within. But we ordinary visitors 
were allowed to enter just the same, and 
as we went about examining the treasures 
we encountered Jaime, accompanied by 
several monks, looking carefully at every- 
thing his clerical guides pointed out, and 
apparently asking questions about them. 
And he showed no annoyance at the other 
visitors getting in his way. Altogether he 
proved himself all those five days of his 
visit a charming young Spanish gentle- 


man. —H. G. S. 





Short and to the Point 


The Club Herald, issued by the Hous- 
ton Club for the Hard of Hearing, came 
out with Volume 1, Number 1, on Febru- 
ary 1. It has four small pages, beautiful- 
ly printed. Its name and address head the 
first page. The club’s officers and com- 
mittees, the objects of the club, and the 
time and place of regular meetings are 
all set forth on page one. News items fill 
pages two and three, advertisements, page 
four. It is a good paper. 
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Exceptional Children 


“Unused mental ability causes behavior 
problems,” said Dr. Harry F. Latshaw, 
Director of Special Education in Balti- 
more. Dr. Latshaw was leading a discus- 
sion of the physically handicapped chiid 
as a behavior problem, at the recent meet- 
ing of the International Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children. This truth which he 
stated is clearly established, but it has been 
grievously neglected in work among deaf 
and hard of hearing children, as well as in 
the educational world in general. In our 
special schools, as in all others, the su- 
perior child is often neglected. Dr. Lat- 
shaw pointed out the fact that the grosser 
forms of antisocial behavior were seldom 
found among deaf or hard of hearing chil- 
dren, and then not as the direct result of 
their physical handicap, but this is no ex- 
cuse for allowing superior ability to go 
undiscovered and untrained. 

The thirteenth annual meeting of the In- 
ternational Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren, of which the above discussion was a 
part, was held at the Southern Hotel, Bal- 
timore, Md., February 21, 22, and 23, 1935. 
As has become customary, the first day 
was spent in visiting special classes in the 
city schools, this being less difficult in Bal- 
timore than jn most cities, because many 
different types of exceptional classes are 
housed there in the same building, the Wil- 
liam S. Baer School. 

The entire second day and the morning 
of the third were devoted to a well planned 
and smoothly handled program under the 
direction of Dr. Olive Whildin, Supervisor 
of Special Education in Baltimore, Secre- 
tary of the Council. The general theme of 
the conference was “The Exceptional Child 
as a Behavior Problem,” and the difficul- 
ties in this field were presented by such 
well known speakers as Dr. Garry Cleve- 
land Meyers of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Dr. S. R. Laycock of the University of 
Saskatchewan, Dr. Robert J. Haskell of 
the Training School at Northville, Michi- 
gan, and Dr. E. M. Best of the Canadian 
National Council of the Y. M. C. A. Group 


meetings under the leadership of special- 
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ists in their respective fields gave particu- 
lar attention to the gifted child, the men- 
tally handicapped child, and the physically 
handicapped child as behavior problems. 

Dr. Harry J. Baker, Director of the 
Psychological Clinic of Detroit, who was a 
prominent figure in the White House Con- 
ferences, was elected President of the 
Council for the next year. 





A Correction 


Mr. Latham Breunig has given us the 
opportunity to correct an error that oc- 
curred in the Votta Review for Decem- 
ber, 1934. In giving an account of Mr. 
Breunig’s remarkable achievement in win- 
ning a fellowship at the Johns Hopkins 
University, we quoted the Washington Post 
as saying that he had ranked “highest in 
the United States in chemistry, physics, 
and mathematics.” Mr. Breunig says: 

“While the Post’s version is very pleas- 
ant, nothing could be farther from the 
truth. I do not know where the idea that 
I rank highest in the United States came 
from, but it is entirely unmerited. The 
terms of my fellowship are: ‘awarded an- 
nually to the boy who has shown the 
greatest ability in overcoming obstacles in 
his undergraduate work.’ ” 

Mr. Breunig’s record is distinguished 
enough without any elaboration, and we 
regret the fact that the statement we quoted 
was exaggerated.—EpITOoR. 





Florida School Celebrates 

The Florida School for the Deaf and 
the Blind is celebrating its semi-centen- 
nial this year. The St. Augustine Evening 
Record for February 13 devoted three full 
pages and space on the editorial page to 
an account of the school and its work. 
Photographs of the beautifully landscaped 
grounds were shown, and of the inside and 
outside of various buildings, with the 
class rooms. There were items about in- 
dividuals who have been prominent in 
building up the school, and photographs 
of the faculty and graduates. St. Augus- 
tine is justifiably proud of its school. 
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School Reports 


The Arkansas Optic for January con- 
tains the thirty-first biennial report of the 
Arkansas School for the Deaf. Especially 
noteworthy is the report of the Scout 
Troop. There are thirty-six scouts in the 
school, eighteen of them first class, and 
many others with impressive lists of merit 
badges. 

The report of the Iowa State School 
for the Deaf is comprised in the biennial 
report of the Iowa State Board of Educa- 
tion. It emphasizes the need of new vo- 
cational buildings and equipment, as the 
school population has doubled in the past 
fifteen years. The farm and garden prod- 
ucts and other articles sold by the school 
during two years brought in over fifty- 
three thousand dollars. 

The Pelican for February comprises the 
biennial report of the Louisiana School. 
The school building was entirely recon- 
ditioned during 1934, and new rooms 
added. A new course of study has been 
put into effect, and a senior high school 
department has been added. A multiple 
hearing aid has been purchased, and work 
in auricular training is being carried for- 
ward. The report contains attractive pho- 
tographs of the buildings and of the 
pupils at work and at play. 

The Kansas School has kindly sent to 
the Volta Bureau several of the recent re- 
ports to fill vacancies in files at the Volta 
Bureau library. These comprise the bi- 
ennial reports for 1920, 1924, 1926, 1928, 
1930, and 1932. 





The Deaf-Blind at Perkins 


The following paragraphs from the 
1934 report of Perkins Institution for the 
Blind outline concisely the procedure now 
followed with relation to deaf blind pu- 
pils from other states: 

“The Deaf-Blind Department has passed 
through its formative period to a fixed 
policy. Since the department has been 
established, many requests for the admis- 
sion of doubly handicapped children have 
been received from all parts of the coun- 
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try. In the past the acceptance of such 
children frequently placed the responsibil- 
ity for their care upon Perkins for a long 
period of time. It has, therefore, been de- 
cided that hereafter the department will 
admit such pupils for one year only and 
on condition that each child is accom- 
panied by a competent teacher who is 
pledged to carry on the child’s education 
after the year at Perkins. It is our ex- 
perience that after one year of instruction 
of pupil and teacher the work can be 
carried on within the state from which 
the child comes, under the guidance of the 
authorities of either the school for the 
blind or for the deaf. Under this plan we 
admitted Helen Siefert of Bridgeport, Ne- 
braska, with her teacher, Miss Margaret 
Hoshor; and Carmello Otero of Newark, 
New Jersey, with Miss Ruth L. Keyes as 
her teacher. 

“A second part of the policy of this 
department is to invite teachers of deaf- 
blind children in other schools to come to 
Perkins for a period of study and ob- 
servation. To make it possible for these 
teachers to be away during school term, 
Perkins has engaged Miss Ruth Stackpole 
to be exchange teacher and to carry on 
the work of the teacher visiting here. Miss 
Stackpole has completed .the Harvard 
Course, with special work in our Deaf- 
Blind Department, and has also completed 
the Normal Course at the Clarke School 
for the Deaf. Under this plan, Miss Stack. 
pole, during the coming year, will be in 
residence at the Virginia School for the 
Deaf and Blind, the Michigan School for 
the Blind, and the Minnesota School for 
the Deaf while their teachers of doubly 
handicapped children are in residence at 
Perkins.” 





For Philadelphia Parents 


The Speech Reading Club of Philadel- 
phia sponsored, during February and 
March, a series of demonstrations for 
parents and others interested in deaf and 
hard of hearing children. Talks were 
given by experienced teachers of lip read- 
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ing, and teachers of the deaf demonstrated 
methods of beginning speech work and 
sense training with small deaf children. 
The meetings were held once a week, some 
in the afternoon and some in the evenings. 
Miss Grace McClellan spoke on_ be- 
havior problems of preschool age chil- 
dren; Miss Margaret Bodycomb and Miss 
Henrietta Ruthven gave demonstrations 
with six year old children from the pri- 
mary department at Mt. Airy; Dr. Doug- 
las Macfarlan talked on the general prob- 
lems of the deaf child; Mrs. Serena Foley 
Davis demonstrated beginning lip reading 
with deaf children; and Miss Cora Elsie 
Kinzie talked on lip reading for the hard 
of hearing child. 





Would You Like to Teach in Hawaii? 


The legislature of the Territory of 
Hawaii passed, in June, 1933, an act au- 
thorizing the superintendent of public in- 
struction to contract for the exchange of 
public school teachers of the Territory of 
Hawaii with teachers of any state, coun- 
try or territory. ...provided that the quali- 
fications of all teachers from any such 
state, country or territory so exchanged 
shall be equal to those of the teachers 
exchanged by the Territory of Hawaii. 
There will be two types of exchanges: 
(a) That in which the local teacher is 
selected on the basis of ability to profit 
from an educational situation that is 
peculiar to the mainland institutions or 
school systems participating; (b) That in 
which good classroom teachers are ex: 
changed for mainland teachers of much 
the same personal and professional quali- 
fications. The arrangement is made for 
one year only. Two such exchanges were 
arranged for the year 1933-34, and four- 
teen for 1934-35. The Volta Bureau is in 
communication with a teacher of the 
deaf in Honolulu who would like to ar- 
range for such an exchange for 1935-36, 
in or near New York. Those interested 
should address the Superintendent of the 
Territorial School for the Deaf and the 
Blind, Honolulu. 
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Mr. A. J. Caldwell 


Superintendent A. J. Caldwell of the 
Louisiana School for the Deaf and the 
Blind died January 25. He had held the 
position for some years, having been pre- 
viously at the head of the School for the 
Blind, and, upon the retirement of Mr. 
G. C. Huckaby, taking charge of the 
School for the Deaf also. Under Mr. 
Caldwell’s administration the schools 
prospered, many needed improvements be- 
ing made. Mr. Caldwell had a lovable 
and agreeable personality which attracted 
many friends, and he will be greatly 
missed by his associates. 





Phoneticians to Meet in London 


The International Congress of the Phon- 
etic Sciences will meet in London, July 
22-26, 1935. Experimental papers will 
be presented, apparatus demonstrated, and 
topics from all branches of phonetic sci- 
ence discussed. Opportunities will be af- 
forded to observe the methods of register- 
ing speech and making sound films. For 
information, address: Secretarial Bureau, 
Int. Soc. Exper. Phon., 73 Welbeck Street, 
London, W.1. 





Austrian League Loses President 


President Ignatz Haas, founder and 
honorary member of the Austrian Asso- 
ciation of the Hard of Hearing, “Vox,” 
died February 16. He is greatly mourned 
by the members of this society which has 
been for some years active in work for 
the hard of hearing in Vienna. 





Miss Seally in Hygeia 


Hygeia for March contains an article 
by Agatha Scally, teacher of lip reading 
in the Baltimore public schools. Miss 
Scally presents briefly, with graphic case 
histories, the practical and psychological 
problems of the hard of hearing child 
and adolescent. She describes his often 
unhappy position in school, and tells 
what the classroom teacher can do to 
help him. 
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Miss Macnutt to Lecture in South 
Carolina 

The Columbia (South Carolina) League 
for the Hard of Hearing has arranged for 
Miss Ena G. Macnutt, Supervisor of Lip 
Reading Classes for Hard of Hearing 
Children in Newton, Mass., to give a 
short course on the hard of hearing child 
in Columbia, April 15-19. The subjects 
of Miss Macnutt’s lectures will be: His- 
tory of the Work for Hard of Hearing 
Children; Audiometer Technique; Anat- 
omy and Physiology of the Ear; Pre- 
vention of Deafness; The Education of the 
Hard of Hearing Child; Case Histories; 
Sources of Information. The Columbia 
Board of Education is providing a hall 
for the lecture course, the Junior League 
is cooperating, and the Leagues for the 
Hard of Hearing of Augusta, Georgia and 
Charleston, S. C. are helping to further 
the plan. 





Bone Conduction Popularly 
Presented 


The Cosmopolitan for March contains 
an article by Zoé Beckley on “Hearing 
through your Bones.” The author de- 
scribes the work done by Miss Mildred 
Kennedy and Mrs. Florence Brown in re- 
educating the hearing through the use of 
a bone conduction instrument. She notes 
in some detail the possibilities which this 
method offers the deaf and the deaf-blind 
who have a degree of residual hearing. 
The article is illustrated with photographs 
of the deaf-blind pupils at the Perkins 
Institution “listening” with a bone con- 
duction aid, and of a little deaf girl iden- 
tifying musical notes while hearing them 
through the amplifier. The subject is 
handled in a manner to stimulate general 
interest. 





Demonstration in St. Petersburg, Fla. 


The Vocational School in St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. has had a two week’s demon- 
stration of the Sonotone audiometer. Chil- 
dren and adults from different sections of 
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the country have had hearing tests. The 
instrument was taken to the Lip Reading 
Club, and every member was given an 
opportunity to have his hearing charted. 
It is hoped that the demonstration will 
lead to the purchase of an audiometer to 
be used in the Pinellas County schools. 
A group hearing aid was also demon- 
strated at one of the churches in St. 
Petersburg, and persons who had not 
heard music for years were able to enjoy 
the entertainment provided. 





Miss Whitaker in California 


Miss Bessie L. Whitaker, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Special Education, Michigan 
State Normal College, Ypsilanti, will give 
the following courses at the summer ses- 
sion of the University of California at 
Los Angeles, June 22-August 2: 

Education 350 — Principles, Theory, 
and Materials of the Jena Method. Lec- 
tures outlining the theory of speech read- 
ing and of the Jena Method and their 
application to teaching adults and chil: 
dren. Discussion of lesson plans, prepa- 
ration of material. Required reading 
and reports. Conferences. 4 units. Daily 
9-11. 

Education 355A—Supervised Teaching. 
Testing and developing teaching ability 
by directed practice with classes of hard 
of ‘hearing adults and children. Em- 
phasis on beginning course and plans for 
handling classes of different degrees of 
advancement. 2 units. Daily 11-12. 


The tuition charge for the course will 


be $35. 





Thank You 


The Amplifier, published by the Seattle 
League for the Hard of Hearing, com- 
ments in its February issue on the Feb- 
ruary Vota REVIEW as containing, 
“more than the usual amount of interest- 
ing matter,” and mentions a number of 
articles as being especially readable. 
Thanks, Amplifier. 
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Nursery School and Deaf Child 
(Continued from page 207) 


is a matter that has not as yet been sufhi- 
ciently studied and experimented upon. 
But in this country as well as in Europe 
steps are being taken in the direction of 
finding out how the early education of 
the deaf child may be patterned more 
nearly upon that of the hearing child 
than has been hitherto considered pos- 
sible. 

“American Nursery Schools for Im- 
paired Speech and Hearing, Inc.,” is a 
new organization incorporated by the 
Board of Regents of New York State for 
the following affirmed purposes: 


1. To encourage the early study and training of 
children with impaired speech and hearing. 

2. To formulate a plan or plans for the estab- 
lishment and conduct of nursery schools serving 
the needs of these children. 

3. To develop methods for the special educa- 
tion of these children in speech, language, lip 
reading and acoustic training; and to develop 
methods for nursery school procedure, parent 
education and teacher training. 

4. To establish, foster and maintain relation- 
ships between nursery schools and research, so- 
cial, educational or other agencies which may 
prove of benefit to them. 

5. To advise and assist agencies undertaking 
educational programs or legislation in behalf of 
handicapped children. 

6. To encourage the formation of local organ- 
izations working toward the same or related ends. 


The members of the Board of Directors 


are as follows: 


Dr. Ruth Andrus, Chief, Bureau of Child Devel- 
opment and Parent Education, Albany, N. Y. 

Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal, Central Insti- 
tute for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dr. Mary Dabney Davis, Nursery School, Kinder- 
garten, First Grade Education, U. S. Office of 
Education. 

Mr. Joseph J. Endres, Chief, Physically Handi- 
capped Children’s Bureau, Albany, N. Y. 

Dr. Cecile White Flemming, Director, Bureau of 
ae Adjustment, Horace Mann School, N. 


Edmund Prince Fowler, M. D., Surgeon Director, 
Manhattan Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat Hospi- 
tal, N. Y. C. 

Professor Patty Smith Hill, Nursery School, 
Kindergarten-First Grade Education, Teachers 
College, N. Y. C. 

Mr. H. L. Lurie, Director, Bureau of Jewish So- 
cial Research, New York City. 

Professor Elizabeth D. McDowell, Speech Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, N. Y. C. 

Professor Rudolph Pintner, Dept. of Education, 
Teachers College, N. Y. C. 
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DIRECTORY 
OF 
LEAGUES FOR 
THE HARD OF 
HEARING 


THE CHICAGO LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING, INC. 


Suite 1022, 64 E. Lake St., 
Chicago, Ill. Tel. Central 4559 


THE MINNEAPOLIS LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING 


See adv. on page 261 


THE SPEECH READING CLUB OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


2114 Locust Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE PITTSBURGH LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


See adv. on page 261 


THE TOLEDO LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


2313 Ashland Ave., Toledo, Ohio. 


THE WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING 
See adv. on page 261 








4 Book that Every Teacher of the Deaf 
Should Own 


YEARS OF BUILDING 
Memoirs of a Pioneer in a Special Field 
of Education 


BY CAROLINE A. YALE 
Price, $3.60 postpaid 
ORDER FROM THE VOLTA BUREAU 
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Michigan State 
Normal College 


YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 
Department of Special Education 





Summer Session July 1 to August 9 





Courses for teachers of deaf and hard of 


hearing children 
Mrs. Dorothy Bachman 


Courses in speech reading for adult 
deafened 
Courses for teachers in Jena method of 
speech reading 
Miss Anne Bunger 
Techniques in the use of modern hear- 
ing aids 
Creation of voice in the deaf child 
Retention of normal voice quality in the 


hard of hearing 
Mr. Sherman K. Smith 


For information write 


jC. M. ELLIOTT 
Director of Special Education 





Now— 
The Originators of the 


TINY TIM AUDIPHONE 
Announce their 


NEW “AUDI-BONE” 


Conduction Models 
Amplified or Simplified 
Available also with the 

TINY TIM EARPIECE 
MODERATELY PRICED 
Call for Free Test or Write for Booklet V 


a 
GENERAL AUDIPHONE COMPANY 


LINCOLN BUILDING 


60 E. 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


All General Audiphone Models are made in 
the U. S. A. 
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Dr. Harris Taylér, Superintendent, Lexington 
School for the Deaf, N. Y. C. 

Mrs. Irene B. Young, Director, Speech and Hear- 
ing Nursery School, New York City. 


The organization urges the inclusion of 
young children who have impaired speech 
and various degrees of hearing loss in 
nursery school groups of normal children 
where they may receive social training 
and experience, and where training in 
speech and lip reading may be begun. 
The young child may attain a lip reading 
vocabulary which will enable him to un- 
derstand the every day speech about him. 
He will begin simple speech training. 

To quote a statement from Dr. Fowler: 

“TI have always felt that we were neg- 
lecting, for the purposes of teaching, the 
most important years in our children 
with hearing defects of all degrees. I feel 
that wherever there are two or three 
deafened children there should be ar- 
ranged a nursery school, if possible, un- 
der the charge of a competent teacher, and 
that included in the teaching should be 
the instruction of the mothers, so that the 
child from morning to night will be learn- 
ing something to its benefit, either of 
speech and lip reading or of general ad- 
justment to its’ environment.” 





Education of the Deaf in Hawaii 

(Continued from page 213) 
In her report she mentions the number of 
homes in which the language is other than 
English, the one used by the deaf child. 
The fact that so few of the homes use 
English increases the problem of speech 
and speech reading for the deaf child 
and possibly retards his education in 
other ways. 

Miss Weeber gave in her report find- 
ings on the Stanford Achievement Tests 
in Arithmetic Computation, Arithmetic 
Reasoning, Reading Paragraphs, and 
Reading Words. From these findings we 
are able to get some comparison with the 
work of a mainland school and the work 
in corresponding hearing grades as well. 

Figures for the Illinois School were 
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taken from a report of a 1931 survey of 
the Illinois School for the Deaf, printed 
in the American Annals of the Deaf 
March, 1933. 


School grade Te bee ee 
Territorial School __.. 2.7 2.9 3.1 3.6 4.3 
Illinois School... 2.6 3. 3.2 3.8 4.8 


Since the tests for the Honolulu School 
included many who were handicapped by 
the language difficulty and several more 
at least by a late entrance into training, 
the above figures seem more encouraging. 

Cost of Maintenance 

The report on the deaf from the White 
House Conference gives $500 as the cost 
of maintaining each pupil in state schools 
for the deaf. The cost per capita at the 
Territorial School at Honolulu was as 
follows: 








iscctsi-eaesebecliboncis $493.00 
1929 495.00 
1933 384.00 





Thus the school seems not only to have 
done its part by economy, but has for 


several years operated with very little . 


expense to the Territory as compared to 
some of the schools on the mainland. 
What is more important, however, is that 
this expense for the education of the deaf 
or blind child does not go on forever. 
We learned that the average number of 
years in school has been only 6. Even 
when it grows to 9 or 10 it is not an 
exorbitant price to spend on a citizen 
who can in most cases become self sup- 
porting. 

From such information as could be 
obtained as to the status of pupils for- 
merly enrolled in the school, it was 
learned that 31 cases, or almost 50% of 
the cases listed, are working. The fol- 
lowing table gives the type of employ- 
ment followed: 


ae: Hawaiian Pineapple Cannery 
aE Maid Service 

diectacih Shop for Adult Blind 

| TM, Mechanic 

| Boat Machinist 

Di crcinistied Helper on Truck 

Sa Carpenter’s Helper 
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The New 
eMerriam- 
Webster 


A NEW 
CREATION 








The latest and 
greatest of the famous 
Merriam-Websters — 
backed by a century 
of leadership and rep- 
resenting the highest 
modern __ scholarship. 
Just completed at a 
cost of $1,300,000. 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 
Second Edition 





§600,000 Entries—i22,000 Not Found In Any Other Diction- 
ary {Thousands of New Words {12,000 Terms Illustrated 
Magnificent Plates In Color and Half Tone {Thousands of 
Encyclopedic Articles 35,000 Geographical Entries {113,000 
Biographical Entries 200 Valuable Tables {Synonyms and 
Antonyms 13,350 Pages 











See The New Merriam-Webster At Your 
Bookstore Or Write For Pamphlet 


G. & C. Merriam Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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The 


CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method is employed and im- 
perfect hearing is trained. Pupils are ad- 
mitted to the Primary Department at five 
years of age, while Grammar School Grades 
fit students for High-School Work. Manual 
Training is provided for both boys and girls. 
The pupils are grouped according to age, in 
three carefully supervised homes. There is a 
new central school building, a well equipped 
gymnasium, and ground for out-of-door sports. 


Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 


Department for the Training of Teach- 
ers of the Deaf Under Direction of the 
Principal and Committee of Faculty 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 
1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 
Per Set $5.00 
Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 











CHILDREN 
Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $10.00 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $17.00 
Series III. Myths $10.00 
Series I, II and III $35.00 
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PE Driver of Wharf Auto 
Ro as Works in Store 

| a Barber 

ERR Works at fish market 
) See rawee | Yard man 

| EE Be Waitress 

| | ROT Sign Painter 

Be lie Dressmaker 

Ral Kitchen Helper 
‘ine Park caretaker 
Sracmers Pianist in Orchestra 
Raiucxd Rug weaver 

]___....... Teacher 


By a glance at the above list, and pic- 
turing the happiness which comes with 
independence, we can but feel that money 
spent on the Territorial School for the 
Deaf and Blind serves a worthy purpose. 





A Nursery School Experiment 
(Continued from page 208) 


sionally trips are made to markets, to 
museums, to Good Housekeeping Insti- 
tute and other places of interest. Festivals 
are planned and the parents have oppor- 
tunity to meet one another in a friendly 
way. 

In all these activities the children en- 
rolled for speech training, and their par- 
ents, share fully and without distinction. 
Visitors often ask which are the deaf 
children, and sometimes the _ teachers 
themselves cannot find them! Two par- 
ticular incidents come to mind: A well 
known teacher of little deaf children came 
to visit one day. She spent about half 
an hour in the play yard, during which 
time there were three deaf or hard of 
hearing children playing in the total 
group of fourteen. At the end of that 
time she had identified two of the three, 
one a very restless child (calcium and 
parathyroid deficient), one the most ad- 
vanced in speech who was plainly heard 
to be “babbling.” The one she missed was 
totally deaf! A second visitor, a hard of 
hearing adult, who has had long experi- 
ence with persons with impaired hearing, 
spent one period in the playroom. She 
identified only one of the children. 





1e 
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These facts become exceedingly signifi- 
cant when we realize what this means as 
to the social and emotional adjustment of 
these children. They have become as- 
similated into the group of normal chil- 
dren, not immediately, it is true; there 
have been periods of insecurity and even 
rebellion. But the change has come, and 
within a few days or a few weeks those 
children take their places in the group 
and find happiness, companionship, and 
the same opportunities for growth and 
development which we have provided for 
the normal child. 

The special needs of these children, for 
lip reading, for speech training, and for 
acoustic training, have been provided for 
in the Speech and Hearing Laboratory. 
The children are taken out individually 
or in groups of two or three, at intervals 
which do not interfere with their oppor- 
tunities for growth and guidance along 
other lines, and they find the early speech 
work interesting, and cooperate willingly 
in acoustic training. It has been surpris- 
ing to note that they are understanding 
with greater facility the oft-repeated re- 
quests made in the group-situation rather 
than the formal lip reading of the Labo- 
ratory period! They are familiar with 
such sentences as: “It’s time to wash your 
hands,” “Be careful,” “Hang up your 
coat,” “Take off your shoes,” “Will you 
have a sandwich?” Many such sentences 
are used over and over in the ordinary 
school day, and this is proving to be the 
lip reading which is most effective and at 
once provides cues to suitable conduct. 

The Speech and Hearing Nursery 
School has begun its tenth month as this 
is written. It is still an experiment in the 
sense that every situation becomes a 
learning situation, not only for children 
and parents, but for those who guide their 
activities and contacts from day to day. 
But we are able to count our “successes” 
and feel confident that in this type of 
“experience in living” is the hope for the 
little child with impaired speech and hear- 
ing, wherever he may be and whatever his 
circumstances. 
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EFFICIENT -:- DEPENDABLE 
A Masterpiece of Simplicity 


These are the outstanding 
characteristics of the new 


GEM 


Bone Conductor 


Has Amplified Power 
Clarity of Tone 
Smalil—Light in Weight 
Easily Concealed 


REASONABLY PRICED 


The new Gem Air Conductor with 
Featherlite earpiece for those with 
poor bone conduction. ' 

Test and compare these new instruments. 


Call for a free demonstration or write 
for new illustrated booklet V.R. 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 


47 West 34th St., New York City, N. Y. 
Telephone Wisconsin 7-4428 
Chicago Office: 59 E. Madison St. (15th floor) 








The TRASK SCHOOL 
OF LIP READING 


1420 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


The test of a lip reading school lies in 
the method employed and the skill of the 
instructors. The Kinzie Method of Graded 
Instruction is used exclusively in the Trask 
School. 


Mrs. Trask is equipped to train normal 
students in both Special and Regular 
Normal Courses. 


£ 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask 
Miss Anna Mackey 
Co-Principals 
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When in England 
Don’t Forget to Visit 


LIBRARY OF WORKS 
ON THE DEAF 


5, GRANGE ROAD EALING, W. 5 
LONDON 
All visitors interested in the Past, Present 
and Future of the Deaf, Mental Deaf, Deaf- 
Blind, Hard of Hearing and other grades and 
types of Deafness, are cordially welcome to 
view the Collection of: — 


1. Over 5,000 Ancient and Modern Books, 
Pamphlets, Magazines and Foreign Papers. 
The largest and most complete Library 
of Works on the Deaf in London and the 
South of England. The books are for 
reference only, and no book or other item 
may be removed or borrowed. ‘ 


2. Newspaper Cutting Albums, Model The- 
atre Scenes of Historical Groups of the 
Deaf, Gramophone Record Library and 
various data likely to be of use to those 


working among or for the Deaf. 


3. Over 4,500 Slides, Photographs and Pic- 
ture Cards of Work for the Deaf through- 
out the world from the earliest times. 


For further particulars please apply to: 
Mr. SELWYN OXLEY, Officer d’Instruction 

Publique des Beaux Arts Francais, Hon. 

Secretary and Librarian of the Guild, 5, 

Grange Road, Ealing, W.5. 

Stations: Ealing Broadway (G.W.R. and 
Tubes), Ealing Common and South Ealing. 
*Buses and Trams. 


A CORDIAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU! 
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Educating the Employer 
(Continued from page 206) 


General Motors Corporation: “I am 
afraid that any answers we might attempt 
to your questionnaire would, in the in- 
terests of accuracy, be subject to so many 
qualifications as to make our answers 
rather useless for your purposes.” i 

Mona Motor Oil Company: “I am 
sorry to say that I would consider a deaf 
employee a decided handicap in our of- 
fice; however, we have some in our shop 
who are mighty good workmen.” 

Cleanliness Institute: “Partial deafness 
has been no bar to the advancement of 
two individuals in our employ so af- 
flicted.” 

Standard Brands Incorporated: “Can- 
not think of any office work which could 
be handled by trained men and women 
who are deaf.” 

Vacuum Oil Company: “We have sev- 
eral deaf or partly deaf persons in our 
organization.” 

Hammermill Paper Company: “We 
have one partially deaf person working 
for us. He is an engineering draftsman.” 

Henry Field Company: “I don’t see 
how they (the deaf) could get along with 
typing. I don’t believe their inability to 
answer the phone would bother a bit; in 
fact that might be a help, for occasional- 
ly, in an office one finds folks too much 
disposed to use the telephone anyway.” 

West Disinfecting Company: “Your in- 
quiry is such an unusual one that we 
hardly know how to answer. In employ- 
ing help, we have never been confronted 
with the job of determining whether our 
work would permit the use of deaf peo- 
ple, and so really we don’t know just 
how to answer your letter—therefore, we 
believe it best to make no answer with- 
out doing some research work among 
institutions that are now employing peo- 
ple afflicted in this way.” 

After reading the letters received from 
these people, one gathers that a school 
for the deaf is confronted not only with 
the problem of educating handicapped 
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people but must also include in its pro- 
gram the education of prospective em- 
ployers into a realization of the abilities, 
hopes, desires and ambitions of the deaf. 

After much deliberation, the manager 
of one of the largest laundries in Arizona 
decided to “take a chance” on a young 
deaf man. The “experiment” was watched 
with considerable interest. The first re- 
port was not long in reaching the super- 
intendent’s ears. “If you have any more 
deaf boys, send them over.” This firm 
now employs four deaf people and is 
willing to accept more during the coming 
year. A local bakery has also indicated 
its willingness to employ deaf men and 
reports that the first boy sent to them 
has been entirely satisfactory. 

We who are in daily contact with 
teachers, supervisors and others who are 
deaf realize and appreciate the value of 
their services and are entirely familiar 
with the good qualities of the deaf. In 
fact we have worked side by side with 
deaf people for so long that we can hard- 
ly realize why they should experience 
any difficulty whatsoever in obtaining po- 
sitions. Many positions in our state 
schools practically demand, for reasons 
of efficiency, a man or woman who is 
deaf. Employers outside our own little 
field must be shown that for certain kinds 
of work, the deaf have no equal. Some- 
one must talk to them from a “dollars 
and cents” standpoint and make them see 
that employing deaf people isn’t such a 
risky business after all. Our first duty 
lies in educating the deaf, but when the 
time comes, we must do more than that— 
we must educate the employer. 





Would You Like to Discuss This? 
(Continued from page 239) 
the “natural born” lip reader versus the 
“taught” lip reader, which took place be- 
tween Edward B. Nitchie and Jerry Al- 
bert Pierce in 1915. Of special interest, 
also, is the account which Dr. Gordon 
Berry gave us of a negro lip reader 
among the war deafened soldiers in- 
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HEAR CLEARLY 





Tuts Bell Telephone Amplifier is extremely 
simple to operate. It may be installed at any 
regular telephone. It enables most persons with 
impaired hearing to enjoy telephoning as easily 
as others do. A snap of a switch turns it on when 
needed and a single dial regulates 
the amplification to your own par- 
ticular needs. A representative of 
your local Bell Telephone Company 
will give you a demonstration. 








WHEN YOU NEED AND BUY 
EARPHONE BATTERIES 


Ask For 


GENERAL 


And Remember That GENERAL 


1. Pioneered Good Batteries. 
2. Explained Low-Amperage Batteries. 


2. Pandoen: 2 Reais see St aye 
mnctlik a chakdeabtaetas dade 


4. Covers every battery with a broad guaran- 
tee, so that you can’t lose by using General. 


5. Provides a patented construction, which 
eliminates shelf-deterioration. 


6. Is priced at a reasonably low rate. 
There Is No Substitute for a General 
Earphone Battery 


GENERAL DRY BATTERIES, INC. 
Cleveland, Ohio Toronto, Ont., Canada 
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DEAFENED:? 


The New Intensified 
BONE RECEPTION 


PORT-0-PHONE 


Will Give You 


MAXIMUM HEARING 
AT 


MINIMUM PRICE! 


Of extraordinary power and purity of tone, 
it will enable you to hear as you have 
always longed to hear. TRY IT and 
judge for yourself. Send at once for de- 
tails of our LIBERAL TRIAL OFFER. 


A Revelation In Hearing Awaits You! 


The Port-0-Phone Corporation 


1947-V BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
Established 1914 














Playing Soldier 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The 
school is in the suburbs of the city of Wash- 
ington, which offers many educational ad- 

vantages. Address 


ANNA C. REINHARDT, President 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 
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structed at Cape May. (“The Story of 
Lip Reading,” p. 206-208.) His sudden 
total deafness had made him so sluggish 
mentally that he had almost lost his 
speech. He exhibited no consciousness of 
what was required of him until he was 
shown a bright thimble. He seemed to 
recognize this and tried to say what it 
was. From that time his speech began to 
return, and he became a phenomenal lip 
reader. His skill was so great that he 
could repeat words of which he had no 
knowledge —— even French and Italian 
phrases. 





Cooperation from Kiwanis 
(Continued from page 234) 
tion has been remedied and a regular 
teacher appointed. 

The members of the committee who 
contacted St. Rita’s School learned that 
only three classes in auricular training 
had earphones, and set aside $200 for the 
purchase of additional head sets and also 
for the purpose of supplying silent mo- 
tion picture films for the children. Christ- 
mas gifts were purchased for eight chil- 
dren compelled to remain at the school 
during the holidays. 

In all these activities, the fact is no- 
ticeable that the committees made a seri- 
ous effort to familiarize themselves with 
the field before attempting to do any- 
thing, and that when they began work, it 
was by way of cooperating with existing 


agencies. “Furthermore,” to quote the | 


Chairman’s report, “we recognized that 
the problem of the deaf and the hard of 
hearing was one about which we knew 
very little. Our study of this problem, 
our conferences with those engaged in the 
work, and our researches on the subject 
in general have been an education to us, 
which, although very limited as yet, has 
given us a better conception of the im- 
mensity of our objective, as well as the 
urgent needs of a greatly neglected class 
of under privileged persons, both young 
and old. We believe that we shall be able 
to accomplish much more during the 
coming year, building as we can upon the 
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foundation that has already been laid.” 

The possibilities inherent in this sin- 
cere, intelligent, and ably managed pro- 
gram are incalculable. With a national 
organization of such scope and influence 
interested in those handicapped by defec- 
tive hearing, much of real value may be 
accomplished. It will be very interesting 
to follow the working out of the program 
in Cincinnati. It will be interesting, also, 
to note just how much this assistance, of- 
fered from without, will stimulate those 
already engaged in the work. For in- 
stance, the Kiwanis Club has provided a 
school for the deaf with silent films for 
entertainment purposes. When the mem- 
bers of the committee learn how impor- 
tant visual education apparatus is in the 
actual process of educating the deaf, there 
will probably be a more extended pro- 
gram involving films for classroom work. 
And immediately this suggests the neces- 
sity on the part of the teachers for im- 
proving their knowledge of these aids. 
Again, if the club assumes the responsi- 
bility of supplying deaf and hard of hear- 
ing children with amplifiers, teachers will 
have to be found who understand thor- 
oughly the use of hearing instruments. 

The Kiwanis do not let grass grow un- 
der their feet. If the existing agencies for 
the rehabilitation of the deaf and the 
hard of hearing are to profit to the full 
by this valuable cooperation, they will 
have to keep their own ideas and ideals 
furbished and up to the mark. 





Tar Heels 
(Continued from page 233) 


the church as deacon, and has been active 
in the civic affairs of the community, as 
an alderman, and as a member of both 
the Town and Water Commissions. He is 
a director of the Greenville Cotton Mill 
and vice-president of the Greenville Bank- 
ing and Trust Company. 

Mr. Higgs says that he has retired, but 
I venture to predict that his name will 
long have value on the stationery of im- 
portant businesses in Greenville. 
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IMPAIRED 
HEARING??? 


Radioear announces two 
new and important de- 
ments in the De 

_— ao 


Luxe 
The fi is m erful BONE 
DUCTION RECEIVER wi which retains RS 
the fine qualities of tone of the Radicear minia- 
ture bone conduction receiver. If your hearing 





will 
want. te.-s0p Gla maneny aed ieaen, faaieeen 
development. 
current drain, 4 ingly lower 
cpesaiing ouet' tor busmion’ tide te oaeaie 
important to users of the bone conduction 


Manufactured, Laboratory Tested 
and Guaranteed by 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 
Department BA 

306 Beverly Road, Mt. Lebanon 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 














ALL 
CHURCHES 


THEATRES 
should have 
TRIMM FEATHER- 
WEIGHT EARPHONES 


installed for those with 
impaired hearing. 





Send us the name of 
your Church or Thea- 
tre. We will present 
all the costs and de- 
tails to them. 


TRIMM 
RADIO MANUFACTURING CO. 
Earphone Specialists 
1528 Armitage Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Case Schools of Lip Reading 
OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


LUCY ELLA CASE HELEN SCRIVER, B.A. 
Private Lessons—Practice Classes 
Normal Training to Qualified Applicants 


625 Story Building Hotel Green 
LOS ANGELES PASADENA 





WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH-READING 


MARY D. SUTER 
Normal Graduate, Nitchie School of Lip-Reading 
Post Graduate, Kinzie School of Speech-Reading 
Private Lessons, Small Group Classes, Practice Classes 


2115 P STREET, N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Telephone, North 8827 





FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
School of Speech Reading—Kinzie Method 
Normal Graduate New England School of 
Speech Reading 
Private Lessons Graded Classes Practice Groups 
2311 Connecticut Avenue, Apt. 108, Washington, D. C. 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 


NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


1012 Auditorium Building © CHICAGO, ILL. 





DES MOINES SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
ELIZABETH ISABEL RANKIN 


Private Lessons—Small Classes—Practice 
Classes—Vocational Guidance 


504 POLK BUILDING DES MOINES, IOWA 





THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING 


1216 Fidelity Building Baltimore, Md. 
MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 
Twenty-first Year, 1934-35 
Normal Training Courses Given to Qualified Applicants 





Children love the Riddles and Games in 


STEPPING STONES TO 
SPEECH READING 
BY BRUCE AND PAXSON 
Order from 
DANVILLE, KENTUCKY 
PRICE, $2.10 


LULA M. BRUCE 








Write for the Volta Bureau’s List of 
Lip Reading Text Books and 
Reference Books 
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The Teacher Across the Hall 
(Continued from page 218) 


in the school room—a familiar table or 
chair or a favorite book. Or tack a 
strange new picture on the bulletin board. 
Or have something surprising in plain 
sight—a bowl with bulbs, or a new pic- 
ture book, or even a broom in the corner. 

Your problem is not to teach the forms,. 
but to stimulate their use. So use your 
wits to throw chances for questions at 
your pupils all day long. Then see to 
it that the children ask real questions. 
Good luck to you! 





Four and a Half Senses 
(Continued from page 238) 


and Pacific Oceans and the Isthmus of 
Panama formed the outlines; while cotton, 
coal, and corn vied with grapes, oil, and 
oranges to help fill out the living picture. 
This was map making on a vast scale; 
and being only one person, you'll hardly 
care to go in for this pastime in so grand 
a manner. Still, map making is a very 
sociable game; and you'd be surprised 
how quickly a map can make four, six, or 
even eight feet grow on a fender where 
only your own two feet grew before. 





The National Debt 
’ (Continued from page 236) 


appreciation of earth’s beauty, or failed 
to express it; who has always looked for 
the best in others and given the best he 
had; whose life was an inspiration and 
whose memory a benediction.” 

Nothing about fame, nothing about 
money—just the things any one of us 
may do. And be a success in life—and 


death. 





Lip Reading Class in Erie 
A lip reading class for adults has been 
started in the public schools of Erie, Pa., 
under the auspices of the F. E. R. A. 
Seventy-three pupils have enrolled. Miss 
Ruth Hilton is in charge of the work. 
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Which type of HEARING AID 


is better ‘for you? 


i 


4 





Try both before you decide! 


Some people find a bone conduction 
hearing aid is best for them. For others, 
the air conduction type makes hearing 
easiest. Western Electric offers both 


clearly because it was developed by 
sound experts at Bell Telephone Labo- 
ratories. Latest improvements can be 
added to instruments now in use — 


thanks to the Audiphone’s unit design. 
Try the Audiphone— hear the differ- 
ence for yourself! 


types—urges that you try both and 
decide which is better for you. 
The Audiphone transmits sound so 


Western Elecfric 


“HEARING AID: 


Distributors in Canada: 
Northern Electric Co., Ltd. 


VR-19 
Consult telephone directory for address of 
FNC 6 oon voc cnprencedbcbsctncwsinnsscecclncbanntivesnnndundeksin eninmtinatiteataccilitsitentlte 
Graybar branch in your city, or mail coupon to 
G lectri “ bar Building, 
raybar Electric Co., Gray uilding, New yak Z 


York, N. Y., for full information on Western 


Electric Audiphone and name of nearest dealer. 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING, Inc. 
Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 


342 Madison Avenue New York City 


SPRING TERM—MARCH 1-JUNE 1 
SUMMER TERM—JULY 8-AUGUST 16 


Private and Practice Classes 
Group Lessons Lectures 
Teacher Training Course 
Details regarding Home Study Course 
in Lip Reading sent on request 
MARY V. CARNEY, A.M., Director 
PAULINE RALLI KATHRYN ALLING 





JANE B. WALKER, M.A. 
The Women’s University Club 
106 E. 52nd St. NEW YORK CITY 
Private Instruction Practice Groups 
Lectures 





MISS ALICE POOLE 


TEACHER OF LIP READING 
Graduate of 
The New England School of Speech Reading 
Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 
1100 West 10th Street, Wilmington, Delaware 





Syracuse School of Lip-Reading _ 


445 S. Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


MISS ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 
Normal Graduate, NITCHIE and MULLER-WALLE 


Small Group Classes 
Practice Classes 


Private Instruction 





THE McCAUGHRIN SCHOOL 
OF SPEECH READING 


For Adults and Children 
918 HENDERSON ST., APT. 3, COLUMBIA, S. C. 





GODFREY-KNIGHT ADVANCED 
SENTENCES 
For Lip Reading Practice 
BY MINNIE R. G. KNIGHT 
Price, $2.00 Postpaid 
Order from the Volta Bureau 








PLEASE NOTIFY US PROMPTLY 
IF YOU 
CHANGE YOUR ADDRESS 
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Mental Hygiene of the Deaf Child 

(Continued from page 225) 
in his own soul and self-control in his 
contact with those about him. He must 
learn to accept the world as it is, not fight 
against existing conditions; make the best 
of it, or better it if possible, and adapt 
himself to it. 

The function of the school is to con- 
trol the environment so as to give the 
best opportunities for the development of 
constructive habit patterns and to help the 
child realise his own problem so that he 
can face reality squarely. Caroline B. 
Zachry in her book on “Personality Ad- 
justments of School Children” gives us 
four underlying principles for the con- 
structive development of personality: 

“J. Work for a strong physical foun- 
dation. 

“2. Control the environment so as to 
provide for the conditioning of construc- 
tive responses. 

“3. Attach positive satisfaction to con- 
structive responses so that they will be- 
come firmly fixed habit patterns. 

“4, Study through introspection those 
highly complicated and subtle mental at- 
titudes that control so much of behavior, 
and through changes in the environment 
and insight into these mental attitudes 
seek to change them.” 

There are two factors that will most 
surely bring good results, first, the atmos- 
phere of the schoolroom and second, the 
personality of the teacher. Fresh air, 
with windows lowered from the top, a 
comfortable temperature, orderliness in 
the furniture and not too much of it, 
good cheer emanating from gay colored 
pictures and black board decorations— 
these make a good working background. 
Children naturally like order, and it is 
useless to expect them to concentrate on 
what is being done or remember it and 
reproduce it in disorderly surroundings. 

It is hard to overestimate the impor- 
tance of the teacher’s influence in trying 
to improve the child’s mental hygiene. 
The most important part is her personal- 
ity. The deaf child is very knowing in 
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reading the faces of those about him and 
is quick to detect the slightest insincerity. 
He is naturally imitative and takes on the 
habit and mannerisms of his teacher. The 
good teacher is the one who furnishes 
guidance rather than overbearing author- 
ity. “The teacher must be able to see the 
clfild as a whole, realizing that it is the 
child that she is teaching and that the 
subject matter is a means toward his 
growth, not an end in itself.” 





Death of Miss Kenfield 


Just as this issue of the Votta Review 
was going to press, an announcement was 
received of the death of Miss Coralie N. 
Kenfield, one of California’s pioneer 
teachers of lip reading, and a life mem- 
ber of the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 
Miss Kenfield passed away on March 16, 
after only a few days’ illness with pneu- 
monia. A tribute to her work and influ- 
ence will be published at an early date. 





Mrs. Block Addresses MPTOA 


Mrs. F. J. Block, of Laurel, Miss., Vice- 
President of the Gulf Zone of the Federa- 
tion, spoke at the Convention of Motion 
Picture Theatre Owners of America, held 
in New Orleans February 25-28. Mrs. 
Block, who was the only woman on the 
entire four-days’ program, impressed on 
the theatre owners the need of amplifiers 
for hard of hearing patrons of motion pic- 
ture theatres. She reported the statement 
of a theatre owner who has phones— 
that an adequate equipment was 8 phones 
for every 100 seats in the theatre. After 
her talk, one of the technical experts in 
the audience arose from the floor to an- 
nounce the fact that he himself was hard 
of hearing and that everything Mrs. Block 
said was true. Many of the theatrical men 
congratulated Mrs. Block on her talk. 

While in New Orleans, Mrs. Block also 
addressed a large audience assembled at 
the invitation of the New Orleans League 
in one of the city department stores. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 


Burlington-on-Lake-Champlain, Vt. 


Private Lessons Normal Courses 
Practice Classes 


Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 


Training Courses for Teachers of Hard of Hearing 

Children under direction of Ena G. Macnutt, Special 

Teacher for Hard of Hearing Children, Public Schools, 
Newton, Mass. 


Write 


NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH READING 


175 Dartmouth St., Boston, Mass. 
ANNA L. STAPLES CLARA M. ZIEGLER 





SEATTLE, WASH. 3114 PLUM ST. 


McKerral School of Lip Reading 


Mrs. Lena McKerral Wilton —— B.S. 
Individual Lessons Small Classes 


Training Course for Teachers, Muller-Walle 
Method 





MARGARET J. WORCESTER 


Normal Graduate, Muller-Walle Method; Postgraduate, 
Kinzie Method 


SPEECH-READING, CORRECTION OF 
SPEECH DEFECTS 
1509 Sherbrooke Street, West, 
MONTREAL, CANADA 





THE MINNEAPOLIS LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING, Ine. 
A Social Center for the Deafened Adult 


Rooms open 9 to 12 and 1 to 5 daily except Sunday 
Saturday 9 to 12 


MRS. EDITH M. FARRAND, Executive Secretary 


THE PLAZA 
Corner Kenwood Parkway and Hennepin Avenue 





THE PITTSBURGH LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING, Inc. 


ar Methodist Building, 524 Penn Avenue 


A Community Center for the Hard of Hesring. 
Private and Class Instruction in Lip Reading for Adults 
and Children. 


EMMA B. KESSLER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 





WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR THE 


HARD OF HEARING 
Incorporated 
1116 Vermont Avenue, N. W. 


Practice Classes Every Monday, 8 P. M. 
Visitors Welcome 
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LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, II and IV 


by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 

M. Evelyn Pratt 

Illustrated by Tony Sarg 

Price per copy, $1.25 

Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 

New York City 





OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 
BOOK I (REVISED) AND BOOK II 
by Edith M. Buell 


Book I contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourth years. 


Book II contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the fifth and sixth years. 


Price per copy $2.50, postpaid 
Send orders to 
MISS EDITH M. BUELL 
15 Prescott Ave., Bronxville, N. Y. 





Lip Reading for the Deafened Adult 
By Cora Elsie and Rose Kinzie 
With a Foreword by His Grace the Duke of 
Montrose. 

“The most comprehensive book on the subject 
thus far available.”"—-Hygeia (American Medi- 
cal Association). 

Many persons are finding the book of great 
value in home work. An entire chapter is de- 
voted to instructions for such use. 

Price $4.00 Postpaid 
Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 








* Godfrey-Knight 
Group Practice Cards 


12 sets of cards dealing with attractive and 
interesting subjects arranged for small groups 
of students 


$3.00 for 12 Sets 


Address all orders to 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35TH STREET, N. W. WASH., D. C. 
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Compiled by A. H. Damon 


“Through Space and Time,” by Sir 
James Jeans, Macmillan, 1934, is a book 
that has given me more thrills and gasps 
than any novel I have read for a year. 
Will you share them and see through his 
eyes and knowledge the majesty of God’s 
universe ? 

You will not find it all the easiest sort 
of reading, but it is well worth digging 
into when skimming becomes impossible. 
To study its hundred illustrations alone 
is an education. So take a glimpse now 
and promise yourself the whole book 
when summer comes. —A. H. D. 


Page 36. The pegmatite rocks are the 
earliest page of our history book on which 
a definite and unmistakable date is writ- 
ten. On this page we read that 1,230 mil- 
lion years ago the earth had a solid crust 
over which rivers flowed, washing mud 
and sand down to the sea. Pages even 
lower than this, undated, tell of earlier 
processes of cooling and solidification, 
so that it hardly seems possible that the 
earth should be less than 1,500 million 
years’ old. 


Page 47. Human life has changed 
more in the last 50 years than reptile life 
did in 50 million years in the Jurassic 
and Permian Eras. 

Page 42. Diplodocus (pictured) was 
one of the largest animals that ever lived 
on earth. He was about 30 feet high, 
and about 90 feet long, so that a single 
Diplodocus must have weighed as much 
as a whole family of elephants—father, 
mother, children, and perhaps several 
uncles and aunts as well. A good speci- 
ment would perhaps have turned the 
scale at anything from 40 to 50 tons.... 

Page 175. Five fruits placed in the 
five continents of the earth—an apple in 
Europe, a pear in Asia, a cherry in Amer- 
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Central Institute for the Deaf 
NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 


New fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
and Equipment. Best home environments. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 
experienced supervisors. 

ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 
C. I. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical 


supervision of both Resident and Day Pupils. 
Education and Training from Kindergarten (three years of age) to College. 


CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 
A new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing 
children in Lip Reading and Speech; all grades. Salvaging of Residual Hearing is a 
specialty of the Institute. The Acoustic Method was created here. 
LIP READING INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS 


Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 
for advanced pupils. 


CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 


Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 
Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 


TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


This department of the Institute is a Unit of Washington University and accepts appli- 

cants with adequate college qualifications. Two years’ training with graded special 

curriculum constitutes the training course. Graduates receive degrees of Bachelor of 
Science in Education from Washington University. 





For further information address 
Dr. Max A. Gotpstein, Director Miss Jura M. Connery, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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A BOOK FOR BEGINNERS 


EASY LIP READING LESSONS FOR 
PRACTICE CLASSES 
Mimeographed and Bound 





Exercises Based on 
Vowel and Consonant Movements 
-: Easy Stories :- 


Arranged by 
ELIZABETH CHAMBLESS 


May be used by teachers of any 
method. 


PRICE, $1.00 





Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 











WANT COLUMN 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





EMPLOYED TEACHER, experienced in advanced 
and college preparatory work, desires advancement, 
1935-36. Interested also in summer tutoring. Address 
Box 19, Volta Bureau. 


TRAINED AND EXPERIENCED ORAL TEACHER 
cosiese position for 1935. Address O. M., The Volta 
ureau. 








EXPERIENCED TEACHER OF DEAF WISHES 
position in New York City for summer: tutoring, 
coaching, lip reading. Also position for 1935-36. Pri- 
vate pupil or day school preferred. Address Box 75, 
The Volta Bureau. 


FOR SALE AT HALF PRICE—Sonotone instrument 
with bone conduction and ear piece. Used one year. 
Perfect condition. Address P. L. M., Volta Bureau. 


EXPERIENCED ORAL TEACHER desires position, 
19355-1936. Nine years in Primary and Lower Inter- 
mediate Departments. References. Address Box 22, 
Volta Bureau. 


EXPERIENCED TEACHER OF THE DEAF desires 
summer pupil in home. Child for academic instruc- 
tion, or adult for lip reading. Delightful mountain cli- 
mate, beautiful scenery. Address F. H., Volta Bureau. 


EXPERIENCED TEACHER can accommodate deaf 
children in summer camp July and August. Oral in- 
struction, crafts and sports emphasized. Reasonable 
rates. Address Box 37, The Volta Bureau. 
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ica, and so on—will give us a scale model, 
showing the relation between the sizes of 
the stars and their distances from one 
another. 


Page 176. If we take six wasps and 
set them flying blindly about in a cage 
1,000 miles long, 1,000 miles broad and 
1,000 miles high, we shall again have a 
model of the distances of the stars. We 
can also make it represent the speeds of 
their motions if we slow down our wasps 
until they move only at about one hun- 
dredth part of a snail’s pace. 


We may be sure that as the wasps fly 
about their big cage at this speed they 
will not bump into one another, nor even 
pass near to one another, at very fre- 
quent intervals. Yet it is most probably 
only when stars do this that planets like 
our earth come into existence. For this 
reason, the birth of planets must be a 
rare event. 


Page 218. One particular nebula was 
the birthplace of our own familiar friends, 
Sirius, Aldebaran, Arcturus, as well as a 
far smaller and less brilliant object—our 
own sun. For millions of years these 
and other stars move blindly.... until 
finally we see....our earth....at first 
simply a ball of hot gas....It cools, 
liquifies and finally forms a solid surface 
..--Then—the greatest mystery of all— 
life appears. 


A few minutes back on the astronomi- 
cal clock, man emerges and starts grad- 
ually and slowly to climb the long, steep 
ladder of civilization. Yet only within 
the last few ticks of this clock has he 
concerned himself with the mighty pag- 
eant of the sky. The Egyptians, Chinese, 
Babylonians and Greeks began to wonder 
what it all means. Only one tick ago 
the telescope was invented and gave us 
the means of finding out. Within one 
tick almost all I have told you have been 
discovered, and many thousands times as 
much besides. And with our knowledge 
of the skies increasing at its present rate, 
who shall say what strange surprises the 
next tick of the clock may have in store 
for us? 























The American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 


A Philanthropic Organization, Established in 1890 by Alexander Graham Bell 


1537 35th ST., N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Honorary Vice-President, 
Honorary 


President, ELBERT A. GRUVER 


OFFICERS 


Director, 


First Vice-President, E. McK. GOODWIN 
Second Vice-President, LUCILE M. MOORE 


1932-1935 
FRANK M. DRIGGS 


Superintendent, Utah School for 
the Deaf, Ogden, Utah. 


E. McK. GOODWIN 


Superintendent, North Carolina 
School for the Deaf, Morgan- 
ton, N 


A. C. MANNING 


Superintendent, Western Penn- 
sylvania School for the Deaf, 
Edgewood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


O. M. PITTENGER 


Superintendent, Indiana School 
aa the Deaf, Indianapolis, 
nd. 


*Executive Committee 


DR. GORDON BERRY, 
Worcester, Mass. 


KNIGHT DUNLAP, 
Baltimore, Md. 


ARTHUR I. GATES, 
New York, N. Y. 


BOARD OF ACTIVE DIRECTORS 


1933-1936 
HARVEY FLETCHER 
Past President, American Fed- 
eration of Organizations for 
the Hard of Hearing. 
*ELBERT A. GRUVER 
Superintendent, Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
BESSIE N. LEONARD 
Principal, Clarke School, North- 
ampton, Mass. 
*CLARA E. NEWLEE 
Head Teacher, Parker Practice 
School, Chicago, IIl. 
*HARRIS TAYLOR 
Superintendent, Institution for 
the Improved Instruction of 
the Deaf, New York City. 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


MRS. GILBERT GROSVENOR, 
Washington, D ; 


VERN KNUDSEN, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


MRS. EDMUND LYON, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


GILBERT GROSVENOR 
DAVID FAIRCHILD 


Treasurer, HERBERT POOLE 
Secretary, T. C. FORRESTER 
Auditor, HARRIS TAYLOR 


1934-1937 
MABEL ELLERY ADAMS 


Principal, Horace Mann School, 
Boston, Mass. 


DAN T. CLOUD 
Managing Officer, Illinois School 
for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill. 


*T. C. FORRESTER 
Superintendent, Rochester 
School for the Deaf, Roches- 
ter, N. Y 


H. M. McMANAWAY 
Superintendent, Virginia School 
for the Deaf, Staunton, Va. 


LUCILE M. MOORE 

Supervising Teacher, 
School for the Deaf, 
Augustine, Fla. 


Florida 
St. 


DR. HORACE NEWHART, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


MRS. JAMES F. NORRIS, 
Boston, Mass. 


MRS. NATHAN TODD 
PORTER, JR. 
Montclair, N. J. 


OFFICIAL ORGAN: The Volta Review, An Illustrated Monthly Magazine for Educators, 
Parents, and Friends of the Deaf, and for the Hard of Hearing. 


HEADQUARTERS: The Volta Bureau, For the Increase and Diffusion of Knowledge 
Relating to the Deaf. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY AND EDITOR: Josephine B. Timberlake 
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The Organization Behind Fairchild 
Recorders and Multiple 
Hearing Aids 


FAIRCHILD Sound Recorders and Multiple Hearing Aids are built by an 
organization known throughout the civilized world for the high precision of 
its products. 

For MORE than sixteen years the Fairchild Aerial Camera Corporation 
has been engaged in the manufacture of Fairchild Aerial Cameras which have 
become world-famous for their advanced engineering design, precision manu- 
facture and outstanding performance. 

IN ADDITION to the manufacture of aerial cameras, the Fairchild Corpora- 
tion has for many years built a sound recording instrument which carries the 
endorsement of leading educators in the fields of speech, languages and music. 
This instrument, with its adaptation of the multiple hearing aid, also has 
proved to be an outstanding teaching aid for the deaf and hard of hearing. 

THE success of this modern teaching aid has been due chiefly to the full 
application of the experience and facilities of the Fairchild organization. The 
same technical staff that developed the highly scientific Fairchild Aerial 
Camera, the same manufacturing facilities and the same highly trained per- 
sonnel have been employed in the design, fabrication and assembly of the 
Fairchild Sound Recorder and Multiple Hearing Aid. 

NOTWITHSTANDING its own wide experience, the Fairchild organization 
makes it a policy to consult with leading authorities in the various fields which 
it serves. This is definite assurance of the advanced design of its products 
in keeping with the ever-expanding requirements of those to be served. It is 
for this reason that the Fairchild Sound Recorder and Multiple Hearing Aid 
offers more teaching services than any other similar device. 


Recording Instrument Division 


FAIRCHILD AERIAL CAMERA CORPORATION 


62-10 Woodside Avenue ‘Woodside (New York), N. Y. 


The home of } 
Fairchild Sound 
Recording 
Instruments and 
Multiple Hearing | 
Aids. This mod- | 
ern factory build- \¢ 
ing is equipped 
with the finest 
precision ma- 
chinery in the 
hands of a high- 
ly trained per- 
sonnel, 




















